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The New York State Public Service Commission, Second 
district, has held a hearing on a complaint of shippers at 
Troy who since January 1 have been denied the help which 
was formerly given by the railways in loading carload freight. 
Rates on carload freight are based on the assumption that 
the railway shall not be obliged either to load or to unload 
the goods, but at Troy the freight agents had been so free 
with their assistance that now the shippers are claiming that 
their expenses are materially 
much as two or three dollars a car. This question has been 
settled rationally by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
it would seem that the Albany hearing was a waste of the 
shippers’ and railway officers’ time. The federal decision 
that such aid, if granted, must be regulated by proper rules, 
printed in the tariffs, is the only proper principle for adop- 
tion in New York state, or any state. Like demurrage, this 
“concession” is difficult to regulate satisfactorily. Irregulari- 
ties in connection with it are pretty sure either to be too 
small to call for formal notice, or else become rate cutting 
devices. The Troy shippers’ demand is exactly parallel to a 
demand for a reduction in freight rates. There have been 
many cases where the railways began the helping process as 
a means of cutting the rate (below that of some competitor) 
and such can have no ground for surprise if the public ask 
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to have the cut made permanent. If the matter could be 
kept free from the rate cutting feature it might well be that 
economy would in some cases be got by railway employees 
and shippers’ employees working together in loading a car. 
A freight house man by giving an hour’s time can often save 
the shipper a half day’s time. A shipper, on the other hand, 
can often do the railway a similar favor in handling less than 
carload freight. Perhaps the only practicable course for the 
state is to make practice uniform—without much regard to 
these conveniences. For sinners and saints rules need to be 
straight and rigid. When we all become saints rules may 
have gentle curves to the end of convenience and economy. 





Outside of the individual investors in railway securities 
there are three big groups: (1) The savings banks, (2) the 
large trust corporations and (3) the great body of individual 
trustees. Of these, generally speaking, the savings banks and 
individual trustees are held down pretty closely by investment 
statutes while the trust companies—in which may be included 
insurance corporations—have pretty large latitude. In _ be- 
tween, however, there is a corporate group of investors which, 
better than the others, supplies a real test of the quality of 
railway investment. It is represented by such institutions as 
Yale and Harvard universities where usually freedom of in- 
vestment is allowed the treasurers subject to the judgment 
of investment committees. Their investment policy may be 
described under the three words freedom, conservatism, dis- 
cretion. Harvard’s financial report just published shows that 
she has vested funds of $20,269,992, of which $5,261,512 are 
in railway bonds and $1,612,909 in railway stocks. Yale’s last 
annual report shows that out of $8,513,193 investments—ex- 
cluding cash—she has $2,658,723 in railway bonds and about 
$600,009 in railway stocks. Practically all the railway in- 
vestments of both universities are of a conservative kind. 
Expressed in ratios about 34 per cent. of Harvard’s funds are 
in railway securities and somewhat more than 38 per cent. 
of Yale funds are invested in the same line—or, taking two 
universities together out of total funds of $28,783,185 there are 
$10,185,144, or more than 35 per cent. invested in railway 
securities. A qualifying fact is that such institutions as Yale 
and Harvard often have shady railway securities willed to 
them but, as they are usually sold quickly, the fact is not 
an important one. The figures are impressive and interest- 
ing. The two universities with their great funds are large 
types of other eastern institutions of the same kind in a 
highly capitalized region of the country; they indicate a 
most striking likeness of railway investment policy, not only 
in character but in degree; and they certify, to a bed-rock 





confidence in conservative railway investment which must 
give the well-managed railway corporations good cheer. 
The doctrine, originally enunciated, we believe, by Judge 


Landis in the Standard Oil case, that any departure from a 
legal rate, or any use by a railway or a shipper of a rate 
that has not been published, filed and posted, is a crime re- 
gardless of the intent and effect of the act, is being fast 
knocked to pieces by the higher federal courts. It was repu- 
diated by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh circuit in reversing Judge Landis in the Standard 
Oil case. It has now been repudiated by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Ninth circuit in reversing 
Judge Wellborn in the case in which the lower court fined 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe $330,000 for the alleged 
giving of rebates to a shipper of lime. The Circuit Court of 
Appeals held explicitly in the Santa Fe case that to constitute 
a crime there must be not only a departure from the published 
tariff, but that the departure, in the language of the Elkins 
law, must be “wilful.” That is, before a criminal act is 
committed the published rate must be departed from know- 
ingly, deliberately and intentionally, and not merely inad- 
vertently or mistakenly, or, perhaps as in the Santa Fe case, 
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for the purpose of making good a loss that a road has caused 
to a shipper. It has been asserted that the decisions of the 
higher courts in the Standard Oil and the Santa Fe cases 
have “weakened” the law against rebate. As a matter of 
fact, they have merely established that a wrongful intent is an 
essential element of rebating just as it is of every other 
crime and have made the law less dangerous for innocent 
persons, although probably no less dangerous for the guilty. 
The doctrine enunciated by Judges Landis and Wellborn was 
strange to Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. The fact that when 
the original decisions in these cases were rendered they were 
received with enthusiastic public and official approval, while 
their reversals have been received with hardly any mani- 
festations of public disapproval and with no fulminations of 
official displeasure at Washington, indicate that both official 
and public sentiment regarding railway matters are growing 
more intelligent and fairer. 





The statistics which we published recently (Railroad Age 
Gazette, April 23, page 915) showing the effect of 2-cent fare 
legislation on the Rock Island lines throw interesting light 
on the psychology of travel. The advocates of such legisla- 
tion confidently predicted that it would cause so great an in- 
crease in passenger traffic that the railways would make more 
money on a 2-cent fare than they had made on a 3-cent fare. 
But the statistics alluded to demonstrate that the reduction 
in fares caused no increase in travel at all. There was a 
substantial increase in number of passengers carried one mile; 
but that this was not due to fare legislation seems to be 
proved by the fact that the average percentage of increase 
in the number of passengers carried one mile was as great 
in the states where a 3-cent, and even a 4-cent, fare was 
maintained as in states where the fare was reduced to 2 
cents. The only effect of the 2-cent-fare laws was to cause a 
reduction in railway passenger earnings at a time when it was 
especially hard for the roads to bear it. Many academic 
writers state that a reduction in railway rates will cause an 
increase in traffic, as if this were one of the immutable and in- 
variable laws of railway economics. Why, then, did the cause 
fail to produce its usual effect in this case? The answer is, 
that whether a reduction in rates will cause an increase in 
traffic depends on the conditions under which it is made and 
the kind of traffic to which it is applied. A reduction in the 
freight rate on a bulky, cheap commodity, such as stone or 
coal, is pretty sure to cause an increase in traffic, because 
the rate enters largely into the price of the commodity at 
the market. But no conceivable reduction in the rate on a 
valuable commodity such as hats would cause an increase of 
an ounce in the traffic. Now, passengers for the most part 
are high-class traffic; and they are like high-class commodi- 
ties in that no practicable reduction in the flat rate on them 
is apt to cause an increase in the number of them trans- 
ported. If in the ordinary course of affairs a man wants to 
move with his family 500 or a thousand miles, or to take a 


business trip, he will pay 3 cents as readily as he will pay 2 
cents; and on the other hand a flat 2-cent rate will no more 
cause him to make a trip in the ordinary course of affairs 
that he would not otherwise take than will a 3-cent rate. But 
suppose the usual rate is 3 cents and the railways make for 
a short period, or for some particular occasion, a 2-cent rate. 
Then, many people will go on trips to take advantage of the 
reduced rate, which if the usual rate were 2 cents, they would 


never go on at all. Similarly, the development of some new 
facility of transportation, such as electric interurban rail- 
ways, may create a large amount of new passenger traffic, not 
so much because of the relatively low rates charged by them 
as because of the frequent and convenient service afforded. 
By making special reduced rates the roads may increase the 
total traffic; and this—because of the relatively large num- 
hers handled per car and per train on such rates—not only 
without a decrease, but with an increase in their net revenue 
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from passenger business. But a reduction in the ordinary 
flat rate neither increases the total business nor in any case 
causes the increase in the number of passengers per car or 
per train that is necessary to enable a road to haul passengers 
on a reduced rate at a profit. 





The risk that is incurred when a crossover is incompletely 
signaled because it is not often used is illustrated in a disas- 
trous collision of freight trains that occurred on the Midland 
Railway of England a few weeks ago. Incidentally American 
signal engineers will be reminded of the value of track circuit 
locking. This simple precaution would have prevented the 
collision in this case, but the government inspector makes no 
mention of it. Indeed, his suggestion that a dwarf signal 
ought to have been in use is made in the mildest possible 
form, though that also would undoubtedly have prevented the 
disaster. The collision occurred at Sharnbrook February 4, 
about 4a.m. A northbound freight was standing on the south- 
bound track at B (see diagram) waiting to follow a superior 
train. The superior train having passed, the signalman set 
the switches, as he supposed, for the crossover, and gave a 
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hand-lamp signal for the train at B to start; and the train 
started. In fact, the crossover switches had not been set 
and the train continued along track y. As soon as the rear 
car of the train had passed the point c, the signalman, setting 
normal the lever which he had reversed, cleared signal a for 
the southbound train. The engineman of the northbound soon 
discovered that he was on the southbound track; but not until 
he saw signal M cleared did he take active measures to set 
back, for he assumed that he was being sent forward for 
some local purpose. He had got back to or south of his orig- 
inal position when the collision occurred, killing the engine- 
man and fireman of the southbound train, which was running 
at 55 miles an hour. It appears that the signalman, instead 
of pulling lever 8 for the crossover, must have pulled lever 7, 
which was for another switch and which was free to move. 
There was no fixed signal at d, hence the giving of the signal 
by hand. The signal cabin, though exactly opposite the cross- 
over, is 46 ft. from track y, there being two freight tracks 
between it and the passenger tracks. This man had been a 
signalman 34 years and at this cabin 21 years. 





RAIL SECTIONS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 





In the Railroad Gazette of September 6, 1907, we gave in 
parallel columns the rail specifications of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, the American Railway Engineering 
& Maintenance of Way Association, and the American Society 
for Testing Materials; and in the issue of December 20, 1907, 
the rail specifications proposed by the American Railway As- 
sociation. In both of the above issues we commented fully 
on whe difference in the requirements of these specifications. 

In April, 1908, the American Railway Association adopted 
new specifications for both Bessemer and open-hearth steel 
rails, and referred these specifications, with their rail sections, 
to the American Railway Engineering & Maintenance of Way 
Association by the following resolution: 

“Your committee respectfully recommends that the series of sections 
of types ‘A’ and ‘B’ and the specifications for Bessemer and open-hearth 
steel rails, submitted with this report, be adopted as the recommended 


practice of the association, and that the sections and specifications be 
referred to the American Railway Engineering and Maintenance of 


Way Association, with the request that they follow up the question of 
determining the details as to drop test, etc., by observing the actual 
results of rails rolled under the new sections, and that they also ar- 
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range to collect from the different members and tabulate all informa- 
tion as to comparative wear of rails rolled from the different parts 
of the ingot, and all other information necessary to a proper study of 
the problem. That they be further requested to keep careful record 
of the comparative results in service of rails of types ‘A’ and ‘B,’ and 
to prepare and submit to this association a single type of section 
‘which will embody their ideas as to the best type that can be de- 
signed for use as a single standard to be adopted by this association, 
giving due weight to every factor entering into the problem. 
“Respectfully submitted, 
“The Committee on Standard Rail and Wheel Sections.” 


On January 1, 1909, the Steel Manufacturers of America 
issued standard specifications for Bessemer and open-hearth 
rails. 

A great deal of work has been done during the past year 
by the committees of the American Railway Association, the 
American Railway Engineering & Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation and by the Manufacturers, who have co-operated with 
these committees in every way. As a result of this the new 
specifications of the American Railway Association and of 
the Manufacturers may be considered the latest thought in 
specifications and practice in the manufacture of steel rails. 
The general requirements of these two specifications agree 
very closely and will be of great assistance to committees of 
other engineering societies in settling the points of difference 
in their specifications. 

In order to put this matter clearly before those interested 
in the subject, we give on another page, in parallel columns, 
all of the five specifications referred to for Bessemer and 
open hearth steel rails brought up to date. 

For convenience of comparison, the sequence of the para- 
graphs has been slightly modified to adapt them to the speci- 
fications adopted by the American Railway Association. The 
requirements of these specifications are given under 13 head- 
ings, more than half of which are practically the same in all 
specifications. The material differences in the other require- 
ments have been printed in italics (except in the tables of 
chemical content, all of which differ), and are as follows: 

Process of Manufacture-——Omitted in Manufacturers speci- 
fication; practically the same in other four, except per cent. 
of discard to remove piping; is now in general practice, mere- 
ly a matter of price when greater than the customary dis- 
card is required; is still being investigated. 

The committee on Standard Rail & Wheel Sections of the 
American Railway Association, in its report of March 23, 1908, 
to the association, stated: 


“In pursuing its investigation of this discard question, the commit- 
tee received a suggestion from William Metcalf to the effect that it 
would be reasonably practicable to apply the above theory to the 
manufacture of rails by arranging to test to destruction a number of 
rail butts representing a certain proportion of the total output, and 
to base rejections on the results of these tests. 

“In order to determine the practicability of this suggestion, the 
committee arranged for a trial lot of rails to be rolled from the ingot 
without any discard whatever except such as was necessary to enable 
the bloom to enter the rolls, and after these rails had been cut into 
small pieces, they were broken under the hammer and the fracture 
examined. This test proved to the satisfaction of the committee that 
if ‘pipes’ or other physical defects were present they could be detected 
by this means. The test also proved quite conclusively that it is pos- 
sible to so conduct the process of manufacture that the ‘pipes’ or other 
physical defects will be reduced to a minimum, and that these defects 
may not occur at all, even in rails rolled from the top portion of the 
ingot. 

“In order to avoid an unnecessary waste of good material, the commit- 
tee set about to devise means by which the rejection of defective material 
could be insured without requiring an arbitrary and definite percentage 
of discard in every case, and a committee of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
pursuing the same line of investigation, adopted a tentative specifica- 
tion which provided for a physical test of this nature, and which fur- 
ther provided that when physical defects were discovered, all top rails 
of the heat should be rejected. This would result in a discard of 
about 25 or 30 per cent. of the entire metal in the heat whenever 
physical defects were discovered, and it was felt that a requirement 
of this nature would not only provide for the rejection of defective 
material, but would insure the greatest care on the part of the manu- 
facturer. 

“A trial lot of rails, of a section corresponding to type ‘B’ sub- 
mitted with the committee’s report of last October, was recently rolled 
under this specification as to discard, and the results convinced the 
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committee that a development of this idea would prove the best solu- 
tion of the discard problem.” 


Chemical Composition.— 
Chemical Requirements for 100-Ib.. Rail. 


cS Mn. Si. P. S. 
American Ry. Assn...... .46 to .56 .90to1.20 .10to20 .10 O75 
MARUISCTUTOTS 6 ccccccccs 45“ .55 .84° 1.14 .20mazx. .10 area 
UG eo SR Sen + CF" 28 S6° 1.65 ..26 “ .085 .075 
A. B. & M. W. Aca... 55" 65 .86“ 1:05 .20 “ 085 .075 
Pee OES Gd o 04 4a dere anes 46° 35 86° 1.310 26 “ .10 saa 


The committee on Standard Rail & Wheel Sections of the 
American Railway Association, in its report of March 23, 1908, 
to the association, stated: 

“In the matter of chemistry specifications for Bessemer steel rail, 
statistics were obtained from the officers of the Ore Producers’ Asso- 
ciation which convinced the committee that it would be impossible for 
the mills to furnish more than a small percentage of the total rail 
requirements of the railways with a phosphorus specification less 
than .10. 

“The optional specification for .085 phosphorus prepared by the joint 
committee of manufacturers and railway men is now in the hands 
of all members, and is therefore available for use by those who are 
able to obtain low phosphorus Bessemer rails. It is not considered 
proper, however, to require less than .10 phosphorus in a specification 
intended for general use. Members desiring to obtain low phosphorus 
rails will have the further option of using open-hearth steel. 

“The committee conferred with a number of disinterested experts 
on both the discard and phosphorus questions, and among the principal 
authorities consulted were William Metcalf, of Pittsburgh; Robert 
Forsyth, of Chicago, and Henry M. Howe, of Columbia University. 
These gentlemen all agreed that it would be preferable to test the 
finished product rather than specify a fixed percentage of discard, and 
they also agreed that it would be unreasonable to require less than .10 
phosphorus in a specification for Bessemer rails intended.to cover 
purchases for all American railways.” 

Shrinkage.— 

For 100-1b. Rail in 33 Ft. 

Am. Ry. Assn. A. S. C. E. A. R. BE. & M. W. A. A.S. Te. M. 
6% in. 675 in. 675 in. 77s in. 
The Manufacturers have made concessions on this point and 
their allowance of 6% in. is now practically within the per- 
missible variation of %4 in. in length, and it would seem as 

though 65¢ in. should be satisfactory to all. 

Drop Test—The American Railway Association and the 
Manufacturers’ specifications call for 18 ft. drop on 100-lb. 
rail. The American Society of Civil Engineers and the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering & Maintenance of Way Association 
call for 22 ft. on 100-lb. rail, and the American Society for 
Testing Materials for 19 ft. 

The drop testing machine has been standardized, and it is 
claimed that the lower drop of 18 ft., called for under the 
new conditions, is equivalent to the higher drop of 22 ft. 
previously specified. 

All the specifications, except the Manufacturers, provide for 
the test piece to be taken from the top of the ingot. The 
Manufacturers provide for the test piece to be selected from 
each blow of steel, which would permit the inspector to take it 
from the top of the ingot if he desired. All specifications 
provide for a drop test to be made from each heat of steel. 

Section—The American Railway Association specifies its 
own sections; Manufacturers specify A. S. C. E. sections; 
others say A. S. C. E. sections, unless otherwise specified. 

Straightening.—Limits of variation out of line in 33-ft. rail 
before cold straightening: 

The American Railway Association and the American Rail- 
way Engineering & Maintenance of Way Association specify 
3 in., the others 5 in. Still being investigated. 

The American Railway Association specifies that rails while 
on the hot beds shall be protected from coming in contact with 
water or snow. This provision will no doubt become uni- 
versal, as its importance is self-apparent. 

Branding.—The American Railway Association and the 
Manufacturers’ specifications provide that the rails shall be 
marked consecutively “A,” “B,’ “C,”’ etc., to indicate posi- 
tion in the ingot, “‘A” being the top of the ingot. 

Others do not have this requirement, but will no doubt 
adopt it, as it has come into general practice. 

The American Railway Association provides that with a 


Mfrs. 
6%, in. 
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discard of 20 per cent. or more, the letter “A,” representing 
the top of the ingot, will be omitted. 

No. 2 Rails —The American Railway Association specifies 
the limit of depth of flaws % in. deep in head and % in. in 
flange. The Manufacturers and the American Society of Civil 
Engineers specify %4, in. deep in head and ¥% in. in flange. 
The American Railway Engineering & Maintenance of Way 
Association and the American Society for Testing Materials 
specify that only such defects will be accepted which do not 
impair the strength of the rail. This would no doubt justly 
condemn many rails which would pass the other specifications. 

The American Railway Association, the Manufacturers and 
the American Society of Civil Engineers specify that two cen- 
ter punch marks shall be put on each No. 2 rail. 

The American Railway Association, the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American Railway Engineering & Main- 
tenance of Way Association and the American Society for 
Testing Materials will not accept rails as No. 2 from heats 
which failed under drop test. Manufacturers have no such 
provision. 

Inspection.—The American Railway Association and the 
Manufacturers provide that the drillings for analysis shall 
be taken 144 in. beneath the surface. Would it not be desirable 
to have this requirement appear in all specifications? 

OPEN-HEARTH STEEL RAILS. 

Chemical Composition.— 


Chemical Requirements for 100-lb. Rails. 
Mn. Si P S 


American Ry. Assn...... .70to.80 .75to1.00 .10 to.20 .04 .06 
DEMEROTEPIRS oc cess ccc a 62“ .75 .60% .90 .20 max. -04 ie 
Oe Say Serer aa 65“ .75 .80* 1.05 .20 max. 05 .06 
A. R. E. & M. W. Assn... .75“ .85 .90 max. .075 to.20 .03 .06 
Ss % > Se Considering open-hearth specification. 


Branding.—The American Railway Association and the 
Manufacturers’ specifications provide that each rail shall be 
marked consecutively “A,” “B,’ “C,” etc., to indicate position 
in the ingot, ‘‘A” being the top of the ingot. 

The other specifications have not this requirement, but will 
no doubt adopt it, as it has come into general practice. 

The American Railway Association provides that with a dis- 
card of 20 per cent. or more, the letter “A,” representing the 
top of the ingot, will be omitted. 

The American Railway Association and the Manufacturers 
specify that each rail shall be marked O.H. to designate qual- 
ity; this will no doubt be generally adopted. 

Inspection. —The American Railway Association and the 
Manufacturers’ specifications provide that the drillings for an- 
alysis shall be taken 44 in. beneath the surface of the test 
ingot. 

Would it not be desirable to have this requirement appear in 
all specifications? 

The American Railway Association and the Manufacturers’ 
specifications provide that the inspector shall be furnished 
with complete chemical determinations for each heat of steel. 
This requirement will no doubt become universally adopted. 

The adoption and general use by the railways of the United 
States and Canada of the standard forms for reporting be- 
havior and failures in service of rails from different parts of 
the ingot will result eventually in much valuable information 
and assist in reaching uniform specifications; but many of the 
differences referred to above can be harmonized at once, as 
they do not depend on information other than that already 
before us. 

More attention is now being paid to the condition of the 
rolling stock and roadbed and their bearing on the life of 
the rail, and it is frankly admitted by all concerned that the 
question of service and life of a rail, or what constitutes a 
good rail, is not one-sided by any means. 

Dr. P. H. Dudley, in the discussion of the report of the com- 
mittee on Standard Rail & Wheel Sections, American Rail- 
way Association, stated that his new specification requires 
that the metal shall be recarburized in the converter in pref- 
erence to the ladle and held there two and one-half minutes 
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before being poured into the ladle. The nozzle for teeming: 
the ingots to be 1% in. instead of 2 in. and 2% in., and in 
some instances 3 in. The ingots for 100-lb. rails to be only 
for three lengths instead of four lengths, as formerly. He: 
claims by using this method that the percentage of second 
quality rails has been reduced from 10 per cent. and 15 per 
cent. down to 8 per cent. for a single week, the ingots bloom: 
well without cracking, few checks are found in the base or 
head of the rails, and the metal is excedingly tough. 

The Ordnance Department, United States Army, called in 
a committee of engineers and manufacturers to co-operate in: 
an exhaustive investigation on the physical structure of ingots, 
blooms, rails from different passes, finished rails, etc. This- 
work is being conducted at the Watertown Arsenal, and a pre- 
liminary report of the results obtained was made at the last 
annual convention of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. A further report will be presented at the approaching 
convention of this society, to be held at Atlantic City, June 
29 to July 3, bringing the work up to date. 

In this investigation, ingots have been selected from both 
Bessemer and open-hearth steel heats, and were given differ- 
ent heat treatments before rolling. Blooms from these ingots, 
with different amounts of work on them, were secured. In 
addition to this, lengths of unfinished rails from the different 
passes in rolling, and the finished rails, were obtained from 
ingots with the different heat treatment. 

The ingots were cut into slices, lengthwise as well as cross- 
wise; the same method was followed with the other sections 
and finished rails. The effect of rolling, on the internal struc- 
ture, is being most carefully studied, starting with the well- 
known defects due to blow holes, piping, etc., in the ingot, 
and following the work of the blooming mill, roughing rolls 
and finishing rolls, in order to see if these defects are closed 
up or increased, also if internal defects are produced on por- 
tions of the ingot which were sound. 

The results up to the present show that it is imperative 
to have additional heats of steel manufactured and rolled un- 
der such conditions as will tend to increase the internal de- 
fects already found, and also under such other conditions as 
will tend to eliminate these defects. 

Particular attention will be given to the effect of work on 
ingots of different cross sections, as it is claimed that better 
results can be obtained from ingots of smaller cross sections 
than from those of larger cross sections in general use. 

The manufacturers are equally interested in this work with 
the engineers, and will no doubt be willing to modify their 
methods in any way which may be proven to be necessary to 
produce better rails. 

Under the direction of the American Railway Engineering 
& Maintenance of Way Association, the Watertown Arsenal is 
also making an exhaustive series of tests on completed rail 
joints. The results will no doubt be given out within the next 
year. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Accounts—Their Construction and Interpretation. By William Morse: 
Cole, A.M., Assistant Professor of Accounting in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 345 pages, 6 in. by 8% in.; cloth. Published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Cole has prepared a thorough and philosophic treatise on 
the theory, construction and interpretation of accounts. He 
keeps well away from the idea, only too prevalent among ac- 
countants, that their profession is an abstruse one, and must 
be surrounded by mystery and high theory, and makes his dis- 
cussion simple and practical. He also understands clearly that 
accounts are a means and not an end; a distinction that is 
often lost sight of in the profession. 

The book is divided into two main parts, the first dealing 
with the principles of bookkeeping and the second with the 
principles of accounting. The first part has chapters on debit 
and credit, on the fundamental books, the significance of par- 
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ticular accounts, the trial balance, the statement and the bal- 
ance sheet and all labor-saving devices. The second part of 
the book, covering the principles of accounting, occupies a con- 
siderably greater proportion of the total, and has chapters on 
the distinction between capital and revenue, the general prin- 
ciples of depreciation, cost accounting, capitalization, railway 
accounting, bank accounting, trust accounting, factory account- 
ing, etc. The work has been well and thoroughly done, and is 
supplemented with a number of appendices and with a good 
index. We are inclined to think that certain parts of the dis- 
cussion run a little too much to the abstruse, as, for example, 

in the compilation of bond yields, in the appendix on page 331. 

The yield of a bond selling above or below par, as complicated 

by amortization and reinvestment, has always been one of the 

pet problems of the accountant and the mathematician, and it 
can be made one of the most complicated and least satisfactory 
mathematical studies in the world. As a matter of fact, the 
practical banker or investor does not make his calculations 
that way. Ifa4per cent. bond maturing in six years is selling 
at 94, he calculates that the income yield from it is approxi- 
mately 414 per cent., and that the additional yield accruing 
from the retirement of the bond at par is equal to about 1 per 
cent. a year besides. In quoting the yield of a bond at a given 
price, he takes a figure off his table already prepared; if he 
jhad to prepare it himself the chances are probably ten to one 

‘that he would get it wrong, according to the strict conventions 

of the art. This is the kind of computation that inebriates, 

but cheers not! 

On the whole, however, Mr. Cole views his accounting very 
much from the outside and not from the inside, and his book 
is distinctly a useful one. 

Annual Statistical Report of the American Iron and Steel Association, 
containing complete statistics of iron and steel industries of the 
United States for 1908 and immediately preceding years; also 
statistics of the coal, coke and shipbuilding industries of the 
United States, immigration, etc.; also statistics of the iron and 
steel industry of foreign countries. 92 pages, 6 in. by 9 in.; paper. 


Price $5. Published by the American Iron and Steel Association, 
261 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


‘The annual statistical report of the Iron & Steel Association 
‘is published in the usual form. It contains full statistics of 
the iron and steel trades and other collateral statistics as well, 
‘and has been prepared with scrupulous care and fidelity. It 
is one of the necessary statistical documents of the country. 








Letters to the Laditor. 


MODERATE SUPERHEAT FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 








Chicago, May 5, 1909. 
‘To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

An article by Lawford H. Fry, in the March 5th issue of 
your journal, p. 459, has been adversely criticised by H. H. 
Vaughan in the issue of April 9th, p. 789. 

While I am a firm believer in and an advocate of a moderate 
degree of superheat for locomotives in ordinary practice and 
would, therefore, defend Mr. Fry’s side of the argument, yet 
I must first attack his article because of the inaccuracies con- 
‘tained therein. 

To the reader who is not very familiar with the laws and 
principles of thermodynamics, the inaccuracies might be 
overlooked unless he began an investigation to check out the 
figures in the tables on p. 461. 

The comparative expansion diagrams on p, 460 are wrong 
in general construction and also in the detail work of con- 
struction. Mr. Fry has two curves of the same family of the 
hyperbolic form; p v= const., with different exponents start- 
ing from the same point and passing through another common 
point. Such a construction is impossible. A casual glance 
shows that the upper curve is drawn as a straight line from 
about 62 per cent, of the stroke to the back pressure line at 
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the end of the stroke; ihe lower curve jis drawn as a straight 
line from 67 per cent. of stroke to back pressure line at the 
end of the stroke. These curves may be well flattened out 
towards the end of the stroke, but should not be drawn to 
the back pressure line at end of stroke. Such construction 
involves complete expansion to back pressure, which is im- 
practical. 

The terminal pressures for these curves may be found as 
follows: The clearance being assumed as 8 per cent. of the 
stroke, the cut off as 25 per cent., the initial pressure as 155 
pounds absolute, and the exponents taken as 1.3 and 1.1 for 
high and moderate degrees of superheat respectively, then the 
terminal pressures will be deduced. For upper curve, high 
superheat 

Di Vy 13 = De V2 1.3 
p, = 155; v, = 8 + 25 — 33 
v, = 8 + 100 = 108 


v 1.3 v 1.8 33 1.3 aoe, 
Dps= PD, (=) . (3) = ( = 0.305!-3 


= 0.214 
9, = 155 X 0.214 
= 33.2 pounds. 


For lower curve, moderate superheat 
DP, V%,11 = p, Vv, 1-1 
DP, = 155; v, = 8 + 25 = 33 
vV,= 8 + 100 = 108 


v 1.1 9 \1-l1 
P2 = Py 3) (>) = 0.305!" 


V, 
= 0.271 
Do = 155 X 0.271 
= 42.0 pounds. 


The terminal pressures are 33.2 and 42.0 pounds respectively. 

Extensive investigation to determine the exponent in the 
equation of the compression line reveals that this line was not 
constructed according to the laws governing the change of 
pressure and volume of steam when compressed. Since the por- 
tion under the compression curve is foreign to both cards 
alike, the error of contruction may be neglected. The error 
is material, however, in the constructinon of the expansion 
curves. 

Since the curves are wrong the computation is necessarily 
wrong and the conclusions made therefrom must be wrong. 

Fortunately, however, an error in calculation does not in- 
volve that there will be an error in the results of the super- 
heated steam in its action. 

A consideration of the actual operation of steam in a cylin- 
der does not involve two expansion curves. When heat is 
added to water the temperature and pressure increase. If 
some provision is made so that the pressure can not increase . 
the added heat changes the water to steam. While the steam 
is in contact with the water no additional heat will be taken 
up by the steam, if, however, the steam is removed from the 
water chamber it will take up more and more heat. Steam 
in the latter state is called superheated steam. 

When superheated steam comes in contact with colder metal- 
lic conductors it yields heat to the metal. The heat of super- 
heat is first yielded, then the latent heat of the steam which 
involves the condensation of the steam. The same laws for 
giving up heat apply to steam when expanding and doing 
work. The work is done at the expense of the heat in the 
steam. 

One great reason for lack of economy in a steam engine is 
due to cylinder condensation, or the transference of the heat 
of the steam to heat in the cylinder. As soon as moisture 
forms on the cylinder walls they become more susceptible to 
cylinder condensation. 

The great gain due to superheat is from the fact that the 
heat of superheated steam is given to the cylinder walls with 
no resultant condensation of steam. Practice has shown that 
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the first few degrees of superheat are always the most bene- 
ficial, due to the fact that the condensation does not accu- 
mulate. 

High superheat will prevent cylinder condensation and if 
high enough will prevent the natural condensation of steam 
due to the adiabatic expansion of steam. When such a condi- 
tion is maintained the efficiency is lessened, due to a rejection 
of more heat in the exhaust steam than if there had been 
no superheat after cut-off. 

If then there is to be an application of superheated steam 
to practical conditions, the aim must be not to get superheat 
after cut-off but to get it previous to cut-off; in which event 
the expansion curves will be identical, but the actual steam 
consumption will vary. 

The relative advantages of superheaters will depend upon 
the type, design and method of operation. One type of super- 
heater with moderate superheat may prove unsuited to prac- 
tical conditions of operation, when another type may prove 
very satisfactory. The trend of progress to-day is toward the 
efficient superheater with moderate superheat. 

H. B. MAC FARLAND, M.M.E. 





THE ECONOMICS OF GRADE REVISION. 





New York, May 10, 1969. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

After discussing the economics of operation with a promi- 
nent superintendent of motive power, who has given both 
sides of the question close study, I submitted a profile of an 
existing line, without data showing the locality, and with it, 
in the form of a hypothetical question, sufficient information 
to enable him to answer from his viewpoint as to the best 
method of treating the line in order to obtain the maximum 
operating results. 

The summary of his answer, conforming fully to my own 
views, was, “increase the unit capacity of your power.” 

There is, of course, a limit to the length and also to the 
weight, which can be handled with facility in one train. Up 
to that limit any train provided with the necessary power to 
haul it up grade and control it down grade may be handled 
over most of the existing grades with safety and promptness. 
Furthermore, it is entirely practicable for the motive power 
designer to produce engines that will accomplish this result. 

A troublesome feature of the power in general use is that 
standard types of engines are furnished for indiscriminate use 
on all parts of a system. 

The system may comprise all kinds of line from long 
stretches, even whole engine divisions, of practically level 
straight line, to heavy mountain grades with excessive curva- 
ture, yet we attempt to cover all these conditions with the 
same type of power. In the operation of the road this simply 
results in “breaking up” the freight trains at the end of almost 
every engine division in order to rearrange them for the 
changed physical conditions of the next engine division. 

In considering schemes of revision it may be thought rather 
hard to determine when to stop power revision and begin 
grade revision, but in either case the point must be kept in 
mind that there is a limit to the weight and length of trains, 
beyond which they cannot be operated with facility. In other 
words, even though it were possible to revise an engine division 
to a straight level line, there is an operating limit to the size 
of train to be handled over it, and up to this limit trains may 
be handled over most of the grades on the existing lines. 

If this position is tenable, then nothing is gained by grade 
revision that cannot be obtained from properly designed power, 
and the question as between power revision and grade revision 
is the old one of relative cost—now grade revision represents 
a fixed cost in the form of capital charges, maintenance 
charges and a part of the cost of operating that portion of the 
old line which cannot be abandoned, all of which, except the 
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cost of wear of rails and ties are the same, regardless of ton- 
nage handled. The cost of power, including shops, round- 
houses, etc., consists of capital charges, maintenance charges. 
(the latter in the case of engines varying nearly with the 
business) and the difference in the cost of power as used on 
the revised and the unrevised lines. 

The cost of deterioration in the case of either the power or 
the line, is such an uncertain quantity as to be very hard to 
arrive at, but it is most certainly no greater for the maxi- 
mum amount of power required for any given engine division 
than for deterioration of the road for the same line. Power 
deteriorates somewhat when out of service for a long time, 
but this cost may be reduced to a comparatively small amount 
by alternating the use of the stored and the active power, 
while on the other hand deterioration of most parts of the 
line is going on at all times, regardless of the business 
passing over it. 

The saving effected by grade reductions is too often figured 
at an amount which cannot be obtained under the proposed 
or any other plan of operation. 

Among those items which are commonly given greater 
weight than experience warrants may be mentioned that of 
balancing grades for difference in traffic. Where traffic in 
opposite directions does not differ in an amount ex- 
ceeding 30 per cent. it is not at all safe to “balance,” but at 
even a considerable additional cost it is well to make all the 
grades for the 100 per cent., or the heavier, traffic; and this is 
especially the case where the difference is made up largely of 
empty cars, the resistance of which is so much greater per ton 
than that of loaded cars. 

Curvature is nothing like so expensive of operation as is 
generally assumed. A division of 9,000 deg. curvature of a 
well-known line is now doing so, and has for years past held 
its own in the matter of operating expenses generally charged 
to curvature, as compared with other divisions of the same 
grades, but with much less curvature. 

The comparative resistance of two or more lines and the 
most economical way of overcoming it is, of course, the aim 
of all comparative figures. 

But costs must be determined in terms of operating ex- 
penses, and operating expenses do not vary directly with the 
power exerted to overcome the resistance due grades. When 
the amount of power exerted is doubled the operating ex- 
penses are only increased about one-sixth. It would, there- 
fore, seem that one must be pretty conservative in making 
allowances for the saving effected in grade and curve reduc- 
tions as compared with the cost of motive power for effecting 
the same reduction in operating cost. 

Wages of train and engine crews are sometimes misleading, 
especially so when their basis is not fully understood. It is 
not safe to figure at so much per train mile, based on apparent 
existing rates of wages for train and engine crews, as these 
rates are usually based on the principle that ten hours or less, 
or 100 miles or less constitute a day’s work, and therefore 
will be the same, even though the line may be shortened con- 
siderably. Policy, not miles, makes wage rates. 

Engines should be designed to haul the maximum train of a 
given engine division and be regularly assigned to that ter- 
ritory regardless of the other engine divisions of the system. 
Incidentally, it may not be amiss to mention the well-known 
fact that overpowered engines are wholly unnecessary and add 
greatly to the cost of operation. By designing power, with 
reference to a particular engine division and with track made 
up of good strain and wear-resisting rails and other good track 
materials, much can be done at a reasonable outlay of money 
to reduce the operating expenses of existing heavy grade lines. 

Any scheme of grade revision for a given engine division 
should be undertaken with the view of completing the whole 
of an engine division at about the same time, rather than by 
“piecemeal,” otherwise the revised parts will prove unduly ex- 
pensive pending the completion of the balance, because the- 
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remaining old conditions will not admit of only a part of a 
revision scheme being operated to its full capacity. 
W. L. DEBR. 





NEGLECTED RAILWAY OPPORTUNITIES IN CHINA. 





Pittsburgh, May 5, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

The more I think about it, the more I wonder why Ameri- 
can financiers and manufacturers are not heeding the present 
changing conditions in China. Are they aware that there is 
a vast field for railway material and equipment in that mar- 
ket, or, if they are, are there any special impediments that 
prevent their going into that market? 

Continual complaints are now heard and written about the 
dull times the home makers are having and the idle money 
seeking propitious investment. Why do they not cast their 
eyes further into China and see how the events are kaleido- 
scopically turning? The expectation as to what result the 
present revision of tariff will bring in their future merely 
concerns the domestic market and will in no way hinder in 
the encouragement of the export trade. 

The rapid pace with which American industries, particular- 
ly those pert?‘ning to railways, have sprung up in the last 
decade should never be impaired, and in hoping so it is ab 
solutely necessary to keep the exporting channels well drained 
so as to allow the overflow to take its easier course to foreign 
markets, such as when dull times overtake the American in- 
dustries, as at the present. 

Much is spoken about the “open door” or “equal oppor- 
tunity” in this country by rank and file, but where is there 
evidence that the American manufacturers are trying earnest- 
ly to seek that end by actual deed? 

Germans, French, English and other European interests 
are fiercely fighting the battle royal in trying to get the best 
of each other so as to enlarge their own influence in China, 
while none of the Americans are in it. 

They are building the railways to suit their own ends, sup- 
plying engineers and forcing them to build with their own ma- 
terial and equipment. These supplies are not like those edible 
articles which are consumed daily in a matter-of-fact way and 
nothing thought of it afterward, but they remain and proceed 
as the standards for the future. When once they are stand- 
ardized, however, no matter how the American manufacturers 
may try to recoup their lost ground, they will be permanently 
precluded in such an attempt and shut out with high walls 
for their products. 

No far-sighted people can neglect to gage this evinced fu- 
ture, and yet why do they not act? Is it not now high time 
for the American capitalists and manufacturers to get to- 
gether and seek some means seriously so as to till the soil 
and sow the seeds in China, aiming to gather the fruits in 
future, and simultaneously to relieve the stagnant situation 
of this country, if only to some degree? 

Let us hope that the Americans be not themselves a party 
in guilt to infringe the “equal opportunity” doctrine in China 
by their non-action. K. T. IWASHITA. 








CONVERSION OF THE NEW CANAAN BRANCH OF THE 
NEW HAVEN ROAD. 





The New Canaan branch of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, extending from Stamford, on the main line, 
to New Canaan, 7.66 miles, which was originally operated by 
steam, was, about ten years ago, equipped with a 500-volt d.c. 
overhead trolley for passenger service only. About a year ago 
it was converted into a 11,000-volt a.c. single-phase system. 
The New Canaan line was particularly suitable for such a 
change, the expense for overhead construction being compara- 
tively small, as on about 25 per cent. of the route the wires 
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were carried from the main line overhead bridges. This same 
construction has been extended over the branch tracks also. 
Power is supplied through the line from the Cos Cov station, 
about 11.27 miles from New Canaan. 

Direct current operation of the New Canaan branch was dis- 
continued in the latter part of 1907, and the results obtained 
since the installation of the 11,000-volt, 25-cycle, single-phase 
catenary has demonstrated the adaptability of this system for 
branch-line electrification. The overhead line between Glen- 
brook Junction and New Canaan is carried on wooden poles, 
35 ft. high, set 10 ft. from the center line of the track, and 
spaced 150 ft. tangents. At curves the poles are guyed with 
plate anchors and %-in. steel strand wire. The bracket is a 
small 3-in. steel I-beam turned up at the end end braced by a 
14-in. wrought-iron tension rod, bolted through the pole. The 
messenger wire, 7;-in. bare steel strand, is carried on glazed 
porcelain, double petticoat insulators. The insulators are 7% 
in. in diameter, 514 in. high, and protected from the blasts of 
steam locomotives by an under piece of sheet iron. An 
auxiliary, No. 0000, steel working conductor is clamped to the 
No. 0000 copper feeder wire, as on the main line. Hickory steady 
strands are used on every alternating pole at tangents in addi- 
tion to their application on curves. The clearance between the 
trolley and track is 22 ft. The total weight of the catenary 
construction, which is carried between the I-beam brackets on 
the tangent bents or spans of 150 ft., is 280 lbs., or about 2 Ibs. 
per foot. The line is anchored at 11 places between Glenbrook 
and New Canaan. No transformer stations or special trans- 
mission wires were necessary on this division, as the panto- 
graph collectors on the cars take current at 11,000 volts. 

Section insulators are located at Talmadge Hill, Springdale 
and the main line junction at Glenbrook. There are also other 
breakers at Talmadge Hill and Springdale. The sidings nor- 
mally are dead, being cut in only when necessary. The trip 
between New Canaan and Stamford is made in from 17 to 20 
minutes, and one train ordinarily carries out the schedule. 

The overhead line is grounded by No. 0000 iron wire, swung 
from pole to pole and grounded to the rails at every fifth one. 
This ground wire constitutes the sole lightning protection. The 
rails are bonded with No. 0000 bonds. 

There are two trains on this division, each composed of one 
motor car and one trailer. The trailers are of the standard 
New Haven steam coach design, weighing 35 tons, for ordinary 
passenger service, and seating 72 passengers. The motor cars 
are the combination passenger and baggage type, 63 ft. long 
overall, and seating 52 passengers. Each car is equipped with 
two American Locomotive Company B-592 trucks, having 36- 
in. diameter wheels, 614-in. axle and 514-in. x 10-in. journals. 
Each one carries two GE 603-A, 125 h.p., single-phase motors, 
operated at a maximum speed of 50 m.p.h. These. motors are 
arranged for multiple unit control. A set of 11 contactors is 
used with each pair of motors, seven contactors being used 
for accelerating and four for reserving. The motors are 
grouped two pairs in parallel, the motors on each track being 
in series. They are reversed by changing the exciting field 
connections, and either pair of motors may be cut out in case 
of trouble. All of the auxiliary circuits are controlled from a 
switchboard located in the motorman’s cab, and power for the 
conirol circuit may be taken from either one of the two trans- 
formers. These cars are equipped with Westinghouse air 
brakes and electric heaters, the latter supplied by the Consoli- 
dated Car Heating Company, New Vork. 





The Chinese authorities announce the negotiation of a loan 
with the German-Asiatic Bank for the capital to build a rail- 
way over the route formerly conceded to an American syndi- 
cate; that is, from Wuchang, opposite Han-kow, southward 
to Canton, or rather to the border of the province of Kwang- 
tung, where it will be met by a line now under construction 
which has termini both at Canton and at Kow-lun, in British 
territory opposite Hong-Kong. 
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The American Raiiway Association. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR BESSEMER STEEL RAILS. 
The entire process of manufacture and test- 
ing shall be in accordance with the best cur- 
rent state of the art, and special care shall 
be taken to conform to the following instruc- 
tions: 
1. Process of Manufacture— 

(a) Ingots shall be kept in a vertical posi- 
tion until ready to be rolled, or until the 
metal in the interior has had time to solidify. 

(b)“Bled” ingots shall not be used. (“Bled 
ingot’—one from the interior of which the 
liquid steel has been permitted to escape.) 

(c) There shall be sheared from the end of 
the bloom formed from the top of the ingot, 
sufficient ‘discard’ to insure sound rails. 
(All metal from the top of the ingot, whether 
cut from the bloom or the rail, is the “top 
discard.’’) 


2. Chemical Composition— 

The chemical composition of the steel from 
which the rails are rolled shall be within’ the 
following limits: 

Bessemer Steel Rails. 


60 Ibs. 70 lbs. 80 lbs. 
fe Eg 0.37-0.47 0.40-0.50 0.43-0.53 
Manganese ......0.80-1.10 0.80-1.10 0.80-1.10 
Se ea 0.10-0.20 0.10-0.20 0.10-0.20 
Phosphorus, not 

to exceed...... 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Sulphur, not to 

er 0.075 0.075 0.075 

90 lbs. 100 lbs. 

TO ccs tee bebineen eee 0.45-0.55 0.46-0.56 
eee Ee Pye 0.85-1.15 0.90-1.20 
DIO pc tastcissceh sab kee 0.10-0.20 0.10-0.20 
Phosphorus, not to exceed.. 0.10 0.10 
Sulphur, not to exceed..... 0.075 0.075 


(When lower phosphorus can be secured, @ 
proper: proportionate increase in carbon 
should be made.) 

3. Shrinkage— 

The number of passes and speed of train 
shall be so regulated that, on leaving the 
rolls at the final pass, the temperature of the 
rails will not exceed that which requires a 
shrinkage allowance at the hot saws, for a 
33-ft. rail of 160 lbs. section, of 61-2 in, and 
% in. less for each 10 lbs. decrease of sec- 
tion. No artificial means of cooling the steel 
shall be used between the “leading” and “fin- 
ishing’ passes, nor after the rails leave the 
finishing rolls; neither shall rails be held be- 
fore sawing for the purpose of reducing their 
temperature. 


4. Drop Test— 

The drop testing machine shall have a tup 
of 2,000 lbs. weight, the striking face of 
which shall have a radius of 5 inches. 

The anvil block shall be adequately sup- 
ported and shall weigh 20,000 Ibs. 

The supports shall be a part of or firmly 
secured to the anvil. 

The test piece shall be placed head upward 
on solid supports, 5 in. top radius, 3 ft. be- 
tween centers, and subjected to impact tests, 


the tup falling free from the following 
heights : 
60, 70 and 80-lb. rail......... 16 ft. 
ES ss 17 ft. 
tok eS | a aes ras ey 18 ft. 


One drop test shall be made on a piece of 
rail rolled from the top of the ingot, not less 
than 4 ft. and not more than 6 ft. long, 
selected by the inspector from each heat of 
steel, 

(Special or additional tests may be made at 
the discretion of the inspector.) 

The temperature of the test pieces shall be 
between 82 and 100 deg., Fahrenheit. 

(a) If the test piece breaks without show- 
ing “pipe,” or physical defect, all rails from 
that heat shall be rejected absolutely. 
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COMPARATIVE RAIL SPECIFICATIONS. 


Steel Manufacturers of America. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR STANDARD BESSEMER 
STEEL RAILS FOR A. S. C. E. SECTIONS. 
January 1, 1909. 


1. Chemical Composition— 


50 Ibs. 61 lbs. 71 Ibs. 
up to up to up to 
60 Ibs. 70 lbs. 80 lbs. 
CO eee .35- .45 .35- .45 .40- .50 
Phosphorus, not 
DWE: ou ke bens .10 10 -10 
Silicon, not over. .20 .20 .20 
Manganese ..... .70-1.00 .70-1.00 .75-1.05 
81 lbs. 91 Ibs. 
up to up to 
90 lbs. 100 lbs. 
eee Seek see -43- 53 .45- .55 
Phosphorus, not over.... 10 10 
Silicon, not over......... .20 .20 
NS See -80-1.10 .84-1.14 


2. Shrinkage— 

The number of passes and speed of train 
shall be so regulated that on leaving the rolls 
at the final pass, the temperature of rails of 
sections 75 lbs. per yard and heavier will not 
exceed that which requires a shrinkage allow- 
ance at the hot saws of 67-16 in. for a 33-ft. 
75-lb. rail, with an increase of y, in. for each 
increase of 5 lbs. in the weight of the section. 

No artificial means of cooling the steel shall 
be used after the rails leave the rolls, nor 
shall they be held before sawing for the 
purpose of reducing their temperature. 


3. Drop Test— 

One drop test may be made on a piece of 
rail not less than 4 ft. and not more than 
6 ft. long, selected from each blow of steel. 

The rails shall be placed head upward on 
the supports and the various sections shall be 
subjected to the following impact tests under 
a free falling weight: 


Weights of rail Height of 
per yard. drop in feet. 
ee SEN oc nae ow ee wake . 2 
OE Sep 1 | <a ee ae ene ‘se 
TSO SEES, wick oak wse weno ts . 2S 
ee ae) EI: o's's a's a Soo owe 17 
DEE BOOM, kb nis whee sd hx ow 18 


If any rail breaks when subjected to the 
drop test, two additional tests will be made 
of other rails from the same blow of steel, 
and if either of these latter tests fail, all the 
rails of the blow which they represent will be 
rejected; but if both of these additional test 
pieces meet the requirements all the rail of 
the blow which they represent will be ac- 
cepted. 

The drop-testing machine shall have a tup 
of 2,000 lbs. weight, the striking face of which 
shall have a radius of not more than 5 in., 
and the test rail shall be placed head upward 
on solid supports 3 ft. apart. The anvil block 
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American Society of Civil Engineers. 


“RECOMMENDED SPECIFICATIONS FOR BESSEMER 
STEEL RAILS. 

“Process of Manufacture.—The entire process 
of manufacture and testing shall be in ac- 
cordance with the best state of the art, and 
the following instructions shall be faithfully 
executed : 

“Ingots shall be kept in a vertical position 
in the pit heating furnaces until ready to be 
rolled, or until the metal in the interior has 
had time to solidify. 

‘‘No bled ingots shall be used. 

“There shall be sheared from the end of 
the blooms formed from the top of the ingots 
not less than twenty-five per cent., and if, 
from any cause, the steel does not then ap- 
pear to be solid, the shearing shall continue 
until it does. If, by the use of any improve- 
ments in the process of making ingots, the de- 
fect known as piping shall be prevented, the 
above shearing requirements may be modi- 
fied. 

“Chemical Composition.—Rails of the vari- 
ous weights per yard specified below shall 
conform to the following limits in chemical 
composition : 


y>——Percentage-——_—_—_, 
70 to 79 ra 4 89 90 to 100 


lbs. s. Ibs. 
Carbon .++---0.50-0.60 0.53-0.63 0.55-0.65 


Phosphorus, shall 
not exceed .... 0.085 0.085 0.085 
0.20 0.20 


Silicon shall not 
SO eee 0.075 0.075 0.075 
Manganese ......0.75-1.00 0.80-1.05 0.80-1.05 


“The number of passes and speed of train 
shall be so regulated that on leaving the rolls 
at the final pass, the temperature of the rail 
will not exceed that which requires a shrink- 
age allowance at the hot saws, for a 38-ft. 
rail of 100-lb. section, of 67-16 in., and x 
in. less for each 5-lb. decrease of section. 
These allowances to be decreased at the rate 
of 1-90 in. for each second of time elapsed be- 
tween the rail leaving the finishing rolls and 
being sawn. No artificial means of cooling 
the steel shall be used after the rails leave 
the rolls, nor shall they be held before sawing 
for the purpose of reducing their tempera- 
ture.” 

“Drop Test.—One drop test shall be made 
on a piece of rail, not less than 4 ft. and not 
more than 6 ft. long, selected from each blow 
of steel. The test piece shall be taken from 
the top of the ingot. The rails shall be 
placed head upward on the supports, and the 
various sections shall be subjected to the fol- 


lowing impact tests under a free falling 
weight : 

TOGO JOA. TAUB. 0 cscscaces 18 ft 

BO O0: BOID; MAUS. 6 vscasciess 20 ft. 

DO D0 2ODAb. TAUB. 0:..0:685050% 22 ft. 


“If any rail breaks, when subjected to the 
drop test, two additional tests may be made 
of other rails from the same blow of steel, 
also taken from the top of the ingots, and if 
either of these latter rails fail, all the rails 
of the blow which they represent will be re- 
jected, but if both of these additional test 
pieces meet the requirements, all the rails of 
the blow which they represent will be ac- 
cepted. 

“The drop-testing machine shall have a tup 
of 2,000 lbs. weight, the striking face of 
which shall have a radius of not more than 
5 in., and the test rail shall be placed head 
upward on solid supports 3 ft. apart. The 
anvil block shall weigh at least 20,000 lbs., 
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American Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BESSEMER STEEL 
STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS. 

(1) (a) The entire process of manufacture 
and testing shall be in accordance with the 
best current practice, and special care shall 
be taken to conform to the following instruc- 
tions: 

(b) Ingots shall be kept in a vertical posi- 
tion in the pit heating furnaces until ready to 
be rolled, or until the metal in the interior 
has time to solidify. 

(c) No bled ingots shall be used. 

(d) There shall be sheared from the end of 
the blooms formed from the top of the ingots 
not less than twenty-five (25) per cent., and if, 
from any cause, the steel does not then ap- 
pear to be solid, the shearing shall continue 
until it does. If, by the use of any improve- 
ments in the process of making ingots, the de- 
fect known as piping shall be prevented, the 
above shearing requirements may be modified. 

(2) Rails of the various weights per yard 
specified below shall conform to the following 
limits in chemical composition: 


y———Percentage——___, 
7 ho 79 80 hon 89 wae 4 100 


b 
0.00.60 0.53°0.63 0.55-0.65 


RAILS. 


*Carbon 
Phosphorus shall 


not exceed . 0.085 0.085 0.085 
— shall not 

SS ae 0.20 0.20 0.20 
saininr shall not 

exceed ....c<% 0.075 0.075 0.075 


-0.75-1.00 0.80-1.05 0.80-1.05 


*Carbon may be reduced to suit local con- 
ditions. 


Manganese .. 


(5) The number of passes and speed of 
train shall be so regulated that on leaving 
the rolls at the final pass, the temperature of 
the rail will not exceed that which requires a 
shrinkage allowance at the hot saws for a 
33-ft. rail of 100-lb. section of 67-16 in., and 
vs in. less for each 5-lb. decrease of section, 
these allowances to be decreased at the rate 
of 1-90 in. for each second of time elapsed be- 
tween the rail leaving the finishing rolls and 
being sawn. No artificial means of cooling 
the steel shall be used after the rails leave 
the rolls, nor shall they be held before sawing 
for the purpose of reducing their tentperature. 


(38) One drop test shall be made on a piece 
of rail not less than 4 ft. and not more than 
6 ft. long, selected from each blow of steel. 
The test piece shall be taken from the top of 
the ingot. The rails shall be placed head up- 
ward on the supports, and the various sec- 
tions shall be subjected to the following im- 
pact tests under a free falling weight: 


TOTO TOI, TAUB. 600560 6c0 18 ft. 
80 to 89-Ib. rails........0e. 20 ft. 
OO to LO0-Ib. ralls. ..sccccees 22 ft. 


If any rail breaks when subjected to the 
drop test, two additional tests may be made 
of other rails from the same blow of steel, 
also taken from the top of the ingots, and if 
either of these latter rails fail, all the rails 
of the blow which they represent will be re- 
jected, but if both of these additional test 
pieces meet the requirements, all the rails of 
the blow which they represent will be ac- 
cepted. 


(4) The drop-testing machine shall have a 
tup of 2,000 lbs. weight, the striking face of 
which shall have a radius of not more than 
5 in., and the test rail shall be placed head 
upward on solid supports 8 ft. apart. The 
anvil block shall weigh at least 20,000 lbs., 
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American Society for Testing Materials 


PROPOSED STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS. 

1. (a) The entire process of manufacture 
and testing shall be in accordance with the 
best current practice, and special care shall 
be taken to conform to the following instruc- 
tions: 

(b) Ingots shall be kept in a vertical posi- 
tion in the pit heating furnaces until ready to 
be rolled or until the metal in the interior has 
time to solidify. 

(c) No bled ingots shall be used. 

(d) There shall be sheared from the end of 
the blooms formed from the top of the ingots 
not less than # %,{ and if, from any cause, 
the steel does not then appear to be solid, 
the shearing shall continue until it does. 


+The percentage of minimum discard in any 
case to be subject to agreement, and it should 
be recognized that the higher this percentage 
the greater will be the cost. 


2. Rails of the various weights per yard 
specified below shall conform to the follow- 
ing limits in chemical composition: 

Percentage 





” 

a sd ? 

Be, 38 8 

e ° = . 4 q 

8S SaS 8p & 

= gacssa 38 

ee Oo & ZR = 
50 to 59 1bs.... 0.35-0.45 0.10 0.20 0.70-1.00 
60 to 69 lbs.... 0.38-0.48 0.10 0.20 0.70-1:00 
70to 79 lbs.... 0.40-0.50 0.10 0.20 0.75-1.05 
80 to 89 lbs... 0.43-0.53 0.10 0.20 0.80-1.10 
90 to 100 Ibs... + 0.45-0.55 0.10 0.20 0.80-1.10 


4. The number of passes and speed of train 
shall be so regulated that on leaving the rolls 
at the final pass the temperature of the rail 
will not exceed that which requires a shrink- 
age allowance at the hot saws for a 38-ft. 
rail of 100-lb. section of 75-16 in., and ys in. 
less for each 5-lb. decrease of section. These 
allowances to be decreased at the rate of 
0.01 in. for each second of time elapsed be- 
tween the rail leaving the finishing roils and 
being sawed. No artificial means of cooling 
the rails shall be used between the finishing 
pass and the hot saws. 


3. One drop test shall be made on a piece 
of rail not less than 4 ft. and not more than 
6 ft. long, selected from every fifth blow of 
steel. For rails weighing 85 to, and includ- 
ing, 100 lbs. per yard, one drop test shall be 
made from every blow of steel. The test 
shall be taken from the top of the ingot. The 
rail shall be placed head upwards on the sup- 
ports, and the various sections shall be sub- 
jected to the following impact tests under a 
free falling weight : 


Weight of rail, Height of 

pounds per yard. drop, feet. 
45 to and including 55 15 
More than 55 to and including 65 16 
More than 65 to and including 75 1? 
More than 75 to and including 85 18 


More than 85 to and including 100 19 


If any rail breaks when subjected to the 
drop test, two additional tests, taken from 
the top of the ingot, will be made of other 
rails from the same blow of steel, and if 
either of these latter tests fails, all the rails 
of the blow which they represent will be re- 
jected, but if both of these additional test 
pieces meet the requirements, all the rails of 
the blow which they represent will be ac- 
cepted. 
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Comments. 


Process of Manufacture.—Omitted in Manu- 
facturers’ Specification ; practically the same 


in other four except per cent. of discard to 
remove piping; is now in general practice, 
merely a matter of price when greater than 
the customary discard is required. 
Chemical Composition.—Chemical require- 
ments for 100-lb. rail: 
Carbon. Manganese. 
American Ry. Assn .46 to .56 .90 to 1.20 
Manufacturers eS chaeiac 45to.55 .84to1.14 
Da OA Oe .5d to .65 .80 to 1.05 
Ne OP (Wiss aereeeae .55 to .65 .80 to 1.05 
Bee Be. Te sc cca 45 to.55 = .80 to 1.10 
Silicon. Phosph. — 
American Ry. Assn. .10to.20 .10 075 
Manufacturers .... .20 max. 10 Pane 
Ameo Macccndame: <a .085 075 
Mae Wee o cacieeae Da -085 075 
Ae. Sy. Ty Mc. er? 10 
OP - Saati for 100-lb. rail in 


ren Mfrs. A.S.C.E. M.of W. A.S. T. M. 
6% in. 6% in. 6,5 in. 6% in Ts in. 
The manufacturers have made concessions 
on this point, and their allowance of 634 in. 
is now practically within the permissible vari- 
ation of 4 in. in length, and it sould seem 
as though 656 in. should be satisfactory to all. 


Drop Test.—The American Railway Associa- 
tion and Manufacturers’ specifications call for 
18 ft. drop on 100-lb. rail. The American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers and the American 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way 
Association call for 22 ft. and the American 
Society for Testing Materials for 19 ft. The 
drop-testing machine has been standardized, 
and it is claimed that the lower drop of 18 ft. 
called for under the new conditions is equiva- 
lent to the higher drop of 22 ft. previously 
specified. All the specifications except the 
Manufacturers’ provide for the test piece to be 
taken from the top of ingot. The Manu- 
facturers provide for the test piece to be 
selected from each blow of steel, which would 
permit the inspector to take it from the top 
of ingot if he desired. All specifications pro- 
vide for drop test to be made from each heat 
of steel. 
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The American Railway Association. 

(b) If, however, the test piece broken 
shows “pipe,” or physical defect, the top rail 
from each ingot of that heat shall be re- 
jected, and 


(c) A second test shall then be made of a 
test piece selected by the inspector from a rail 
other than that from the top of the ingot. If 
this second piece breaks, the remainder of the 
rails of the heat shall also be rejected. If 
this second piece does not break, the remain- 
der of the rails of the heat will be accepted. 

If the test piece does not break under the 
drop test, it shall then be tested to destruc- 
tion, and 

(d) If, when so tested to destruction, the 
test piece shows “pipe,’ or physical defect, 
the top rail from each ingot shall be rejected; 
the remainder of the rails of the heat will be 
accepted. 

(e) If, when so tested to destruction, the 
test piece does not show “pipe,’ or physical 
defect, all the rails of the heat will be ac- 
cepted, 

5. Section.—The section of rail shall con- 
form to the template furnished by the pur- 


chaser as accurately as possible consistent 
with the paragraph relative to specified 
weight. 


An excess of yy inch in height of rails, and 
a variation of ys inch in width of flange will 
be permitted, but no variations will be al- 
lowed in dimensions affecting the fit of splice 
bars. 

6. Weight.—The weight of the rail shall be 
maintained as nearly as possible, after com- 
plying with the preceding paragraph, to that 
specified in the contract. 

A variation of one-half of one per cent. 
from the calculated weight of section, on an 
entire order, will be allowed. 

Rails will be accepted and paid for accord- 
ing to actual weight. 

7. Length—The standard length of rails 
shall be 33 feet. Ten per cent. of the entire 
order will be accepted in shorter lengths vary- 
ing as follows: 30 feet, 28 feet, 26 feet and 
24 feet. A variation of % inch from the 
specified length will be allowed. 

All No. 1 rails less than 33 feet long shall 
be painted green on both ends. 

8. Drilling.—Circular holes for splice bars 
shall be drilled in accordance with specifica- 
tions of the purchaser. They shall in every 
respect conform accurately to drawing and 
dimensions furnished and must be free from 
burrs. 


9. Straightening.—Care must be taken in 
hot-straightening rails, and it must result in 
their being left in such condition that they 
shall not vary throughout their entire length 
more than three (3) in. from a straight line in 
any direction when delivered to the cold- 
straightening presses. Those which vary be- 
yond that amount, or have short kinks, shall 
be classed as second quality rails and be so 
marked. Rails while on the “hot” beds shall 
be protected from coming in contact with 
water or snow. The distance between sup- 
ports of rails in the gagging press shall not 
be less than forty-two (42) inches; supports 
to have flat surfaces. Rails shall be straight 
in line and surface and smooth on head when 
finished—final straightening being done while 
cold. They shall be sawed square at ends, 
variations to be not more than x inch, and 
prior to shipment shall have the burr caused 
by the saw cutting removed and the ends 
made clean. 


10. Branding.—The name of the maker, the 
weight of the rail, and the month and year 
of manufacture shall be rolled in raised let- 
ters and figures on the side of the web. The 
number of the heat and a letter indicating 
the portion of the ingot from which the rail 
was made shall be plainly stamped on the 
web of each rail, where it will not be covered 
by the splice bars. Rails to be lettered con- 
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Steel Manufacturers of America. 
shall weigh at least 20,000 lbs., and the sup- 
ports shall be part of, or firmly secured to the 
anvil. The report of drop test shall state the 
atmospheric temperature at the time the test 
was made. The temperature of the test 
pieces, when tested, shall be not less than 
60 deg. F. or greater than 120 deg. F. The 
testing shall proceed concurrently with the 
operation of the mill. 


(4) Section.—The section of rail shall be 
that recommended by the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and shall conform, as ac- 
curately as possible, to the templet furnished 
by the Railroad Company, consistent with 
Clause No. 5, relative to specified weight. An 
allowance in height of 1/4 of an inch under, 
and 3; of an inch over and in width of 
inch will be permitted. A perfect fit of the 
splice bars shall be maintained. 

(5) Weight.—The weight of the rails shall 
be maintained as nearly as possible, after 
complying with clause No. 4, to that specified 
in contract. A variation of % of 1 per cent. 
for an entire order will be allowed. Rails 
shall be accepted and paid for according to 
actual weights. 


(6) Length.—The standard length of rails 
shall be 30 or 33 feet. Ten per cent, of the 
entire order will be accepted in shorter 
lengths, varying by even feet down to 24 
feet. A variation of 4% of an inch in length 
from that specified will be allowed. 

Both ends of all short length No. 1 Rails 
shall be painted green. 

(8) Drilling.—Circular holes for Splice Bars 
shall be drilled in accordance with specifica- 
tions of purchaser. They shall in every re- 
spect accurately conform to drawing and di- 
mensions furnished and shall be free from 
burrs. 

(9) Finishing.—Rails shall be carefully hot- 
straightened so as not to vary, throughout 
their entire length, more than 5 inches from 
a straight line in any direction when deliv- 
ered to the cold straightening presses. Those 
which vary beyond that amount or have short 
kinks shall be classed as No. 2 Rails and 
shall be so stamped. The distance between 
supports of rails in the gagging press shall 
not be less than 42 inches. Rails shall be 
straight in line and surface when finished— 
the final straightening being done while cold 
—smooth on head, sawed square at ends— 
variations therefrom to be not more than yy 
inch—and prior to shipment, shall have the 
burr caused by the saw cutting removed and 
the ends made clean. 


(7) Branding.—The name of the maker, the 
weight of the rail and the month and year 
of manufacture shall be rolled in raised let- 
ters on the side of the web, and the number 
of the heat shall be so stamped on each rail 
as not to be covered by the splice bars. A 
letter shall be stamped on the side of the 
web to indicate the portion of the ingot from 
which the rail was rolled. 
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American Society of Civil Engineers. 
the supports shall be part of, or firmly se- 
cured to, the anvil. The report of the drop 
test shall state the atmospheric temperature 
at the time the test was made.” 


“Section.—The section of rail shall con- 
form, as accurately as possible, to the temp- 
let furnished by the railroad company, con- 
sistent with the paragraph relative to speci- 
fied weight. A variation in height of 1-64 
in. less, or 1-32 in. greater than the specified 
height, and 1-16 in, in width will be per- 
mitted. The section of rail shall conform to 
the finishing dimensions. 


“Weight.—The weight of the rails will be 
maintained as nearly as possible, after com- 
plying with the preceding paragraph, to that 
specified in contract. A variation of one- 
half of 1 per cent. for an entire order will 
be allowed. Rails will be accepted and paid 
for according to actual weights. 


“Length.—The standard length of rails 
shall be 33 ft. Ten per cent. of the entire 
order will be accepted in shorter lengths 
varying by even feet to 27 ft., and all No. 
1 rails less than 33 ft, long shall be painted 
green on the ends. A variation of 4 in. 
in length from that specified will be allowed. 


“Drilling.—Circular holes for splice bars 
shall be drilled in accordance with the specifi- 
cations of the purchaser. The holes shall 
conform accurately to the drawing and di- 
mensions furnished, in every respect, and 
must be free from burrs. 


“Straightening.—Care must be taken in 
hot-straightening the rails, and it must re- 
sult in their being left in such condition that 
they shall not vary throughout their entire 
length more than 5 in. from a straight line 
in any direction, when delivered to the cold 
straightening presses. Those which vary be- 
yond that amount, or have short kinks, shall 
be classed as second-quality rails and be so 
stamped. 

“Rails shall be straight in line and surface 
when finished—the straightening being done 
while cold—smooth on head, sawed square 
at ends, variation to be not more than - in., 
and, prior to shipment shall have the burr 
occasioned by the saw cutting removed, and 
the ends made clean, 


“Branding.—The name of the maker, the 
weight of the rail, and the month and year 
of manufacture, shall be rolled in raised let- 
ters on the side of the web; and the number 
of the blow shall be plainly stamped on each 
rail where it will not subsequently be cov- 
ered by the splice bars. 
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American Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association. 
and the supports shall be part of, or firmly 
secured to, the anvil. The report of the drop 
test shall state the atmospheric temperature 

at the time the test was made. 


(7) Unless otherwise specified, the section 
of rail shall be the American standard, 
recommended by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and shall conform, as ac- 
curately as possible, to the templet furnished 
by the railroad company, consistent with 
paragraph No. 8, relative to specified weight. 
A variation in height of one sixty-fourth 
(1-64) inch less, or one thirty-second (1-32) 
inch greater than the specified height, and 
one-sixteenth (1-16) inch in width, wiil be 
permitted. The section of rail shall con- 
form perfectly to the finishing dimension. 

(8) The weight of the rails will be main- 
tained as nearly as possible, after complying 
with paragraph No. 7, to that specified in 
contract. A variation of one-half (%) of 
one per cent. for an entire order will be 
allowed. Rails shall be accepted and paid 
for according to actual weights. 

(9) The standard length of rails shall be 
33 ft. Ten per cent. of the entire order will 
be accepted in shorter lengths, varying by 
even feet to 27 ft., and all No. 1°rails less 
than 33 ft. shall be painted green on the end. 
A variation of one-fourth of an inch in length 
from that specified will be allowed. 

(10) Circular holes for splice bars shall be 
drilled in accordance with the specifications 
of the purchaser. The holes shall accurately 
conform to the drawings and dimensions fur- 
nished in every respect, and must be free 
from burrs. 

(11) Rails shall be straight in line and 
surface when  finished—the straightening 
being done while cold—smooth on _ head, 
sawed square at ends, variation to be not 
more than  in., and, prior to shipment, 
shall have the burr occasioned by the saw 
cutting removed and the ends made clean. 

(12) Care must be taken in hot-straighten- 
ing the rails, and it must result in their 
being left in such a condition that they shall 
not vary throughout their entire length of 
33 ft. more than 3 in. from a straight line 
in any direction, when delivered to the cold- 
straightening presses. Those which vary be- 
yond that amount, or have short kinks, shall 
be classed as second quality rails and be so 
stamped. The distance between supports of 
rails in the gagging press shall not be less 
than 42 in. 


(13) The name of the maker, the weight 
of rail and the month and year of manufac- 
ture shall be rolled in raised letters on the 
side of the web, and the number of blow 
shall be plainly stamped on each rail where 
it will not subsequently be covered by the 
splice bars. 
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5. The drop-testing machine shall have a 
tup of 2,000 lbs. weight, the striking face of 
which shall have a radius of not more than 
5 in., and the test rail shall be placed head 
upwards on solid supports 3 ft. apart. The 
anvil block shall weigh at least 20,000 Ibs., 
and the supports shall be part of, or firmly 
secured to, the anvil. The report of the drop 
test shall state the atmospheric temperature 
at the time the test was made. 


(7) Unless otherwise specified, the section 
of rail shall be the American standard, recom- 
mended by the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and shall conform, as accurately 
as possible, to the templet furnished by the 
railroad company, consistent with Paragraph 
No. 8, relative to specified weight. A varia- 
tion in height of 1-64 of an inch less, or 1-32 
of an inch greater than the specified height, 
and 1-16 in. in width will be permitted. 


(8) The weight of the rails will be main- 
tained as nearly as possible, after complying 
with Paragraph No, 7, to that specified in 
contract. A variation of one-half of 1 per 
cent. for an entire order will be allowed. 
Rails shall be accepted and paid for accord- 
ing to actual weights. 

(9) The standard length of rails shall be 
33 ft. Ten per cent. of the entire order will 
be accepted in shorter lengths, varying by 
even feet to 27 ft., and all No. 1 rails less 
than 383 ft. shall be painted green on the 
end. A variation of one-fourth of an inch 
in length from that specified will be allowed. 

(10) Circular holes for splice bars shall be 
drilled in accordance with the specifications 
of the purchaser. The holes shall accurately 
conform to the drawing and dimensions fur- 
nished in every respect, and must be free 
from burrs. 

(11) Care must be taken in hot-straighten- 
ing the rails, and it must result in their 
being left in such a condition that they shall 
not vary throughout their entire length more 
than 5 in. from a straight line in any direc- 
tion when delivered to the cold-straightening 
presses. Those which vary beyond that amount, 
or have short kinks, shall be classed as second 
quality rails and be so stamped. The dis- 
tance between supports of rails in the gag- 
ging press shall not be less than 42 in. Rails 
shall be straight in line and surface when 
finished—the straightening being done while 
cold—smooth on head, sawed square at ends, 
variations to be not more than ¥#, in., and, 
prior to shipment, shall have the burr occa- 
sioned by the saw cutting removed and the 
ends made clean. 


(12) The name of the maker, the weight of 
rail and the month and year of manufacture 
shall be rolled in raised letters on the side 
of the web, and the number of blow shall be 
plainly stamped on each rail where it will 
not subsequently be covered by the splice 
bars. 
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Comments. 


Section—American Railway Association 
specify their own sections. Manufacturers 
specify A. S. C. E. sections, Others say A. S. 
C. E. sections unless otherwise specified. All 
other requirements the same. 


Weight.—Same requirements in all cases. 


Length.—All provide for 33 ft, lengths and 
¥% in. variation in length. Other requirements 
practically the same. 


Drilling.—Same requirements in all cases. 


Straightening.—Limits of variation out of 
line in 33 ft. rail before cold straightening: 
American Ry. Assn. and American Ry, B. & 
M. W. Assn. specify 3 in., the others 5 in. 
Other requirements practically the same. 
American Railway Assn. specifies that rails 
while on the hot beds shall be protected from 
coming in contact with water or snow. This 
provision will no doubt become universal as 
its importance is self-apparent. 


Branding.—The American Railway Associa- 
tion and Manufacturers specifications provide 
that each rail shall be marked consecutively 
“A,” “B,” “C,” ete, to indicate its position 
in the ingot. Others do not have this re- 
quirement but will adopt it as it has come 
into general practice. The American Rail- 
way Association provides that with discard 
of 20 per cent. or more, the letter “A’— 
representing the top of the ingot, will be 
omitted. 
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The American Railway Association. 
secutively “A,” “B,” “C,” etc., the rail from 
the tup of the ingot being “A.” In case of a 
top discard of twenty or more per cent., let- 
ter “A” will be omitted. All rails marked 
“A” shall be kept scparate and be shipped in 
separate cars, 

11. No. 1 Rails.—No. 1 rails shall be free 


from injurious defects and flaws of all kinds. 

22. No. 2 Rails.—RKails which, by reason of 
surface imperfections, are not classed as No. 
1 rails, shall be considered Nag, 2 rails, but 
No. 2 rails shall not be accepted for shipment 
which have flaws in the head of more than 
1-8 inch, or in the flange of more than 14 
inch in depth, and these shall not, in the 
judgment of the Inspector, be, in any indi- 


vidual rail, so numerous or of such a charac- 
ter as to render it unfit for recognized. No. 2 
rail uses. 

Both ends of No. 2 rails shall be painted 
white, and shall have two prick punch marks 
on the side of the web near the end of the 
rail, so placed as not to be covered by the 
splice bars... They must be kept separate 
from No. 1 rails and be shipped in separate 
cars. 

13. Inspection.—(a) Inspectors represent- 
ing the purchaser shall have free entry to 
the works of the manufacturer at all times 
while the contract is being executed, and 
shall have all reasonable facilities afforded 
them by the manufacturer to satisfy them 
that the rails have been made in accordance 
with the terms of the specifications. 

(b) The manufacturer shall, before the 
rails are shipped, furnish the Inspector daily 
with carbon determinations for each heat, 
and a complete chemical analysis every 24 
hours representing the average of the other 
elements contained in the steel for each day 
and night turn. These analyses shall be made 
on drillings taken from small test ingots. 
The drillings for analysis shall be taken from 
the ladle test ingot at a distance of 1-4 inch 
beneath the surface. 

(c) All tests and inspection shall be made 
at the place of manufacture prior to ship- 
ment, and so conducted as not to interfere 
unnecessarily with the operation of the mill. 
On request of the Inspector the manufac- 
turer shall furnish drillings for check an- 
alysis. 

The American Railway Association. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR OPEN-HEARTH STEEL RAILS, 

These specifications for Open-Hearth Steel 
Rails are exactly the same as those for Bes- 
semer Steel Rails—given above—with the 
following exceptions: 

2. Chemical Composition.—The chemical 
composition of the steel from which the rails 
are rolled shall be within the following 
limits : 


Open-Hearth Steel Rails. 
60 Ibs. 70 lbs. 80 Ibs 


Carbon .........0.50-0.60 0.55-0.65 0.60-0.70 
Manganese ...... 0.75-1.00 0.75-1.00 0.75-1.00 
Silicon ...e+--0.10-0.20 0.10-0.20 0.10-0.20 
Phosphorus, not 
to exceed .... 0.04 0.04 0.04 
Sulphur, not to 
oS Cee 0.06 0.06 0.06 
90 lbs. 100 lbs. 
Pn Sas Ce abi a ee 0.65-0.75 0.70-0.80 
oe ee ee i ee 0.75-1.00 0.75-1.00 
PR. Cea ks ee eR ee 0.10-0.20 0.10-0.20 
Phosphorus, not to exceed.. 0.04 0.04 
Sulphur, not to exceed..... 0.06 0.06 


(When higher phosphorus is used, @ proper 
proportionate reduction in carbon should be 
made.) 


10. Branding.—All open-hearth rails must 
be marked O. H. to distinguish them from 
Bessemer rails when in track. The name of 


the maker, the weight of the rail, and the 
month and year of manufacture shall be 
rolled in raised letters and figures on the 
side of the web. The number of the heat and 


a letter indicating the portion of the ingot 
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Steel Manufacturers of America. 


No. 1 Rails shall be free from injurious 
defects and flaws of all kinds. 

(11) No. 2 Rails.—Rails which by reason 
of surface imperfections are not classed as 
No. 1 Rails shall be considered No. 2 Rails; 
but No. 2 Rails shall not be accepted for 
shipment which have flaws in the head of 
more than 1-4 inch; or in the flange of 
more than 1-2 inch in depth; and these shall 
not, in the judgment of the inspector, be, 
in any individual rail. so numerous or of 
such a character as to render it unfit for 
recognized No. 2 Rail uses. 

(12) Designation of No. 2 Rails.—Both 
ends of all No, 2 Rails shall be painted 
white. 


(10) Inspection.—The inspector represent- 
ing the purchaser shall have free entry to the 
works of the manufacturer at all times while 
his contract is being executed, and shall have 
all reasonable facilities afforded him by the 
manufacturer to satisfy him that the rails 
are being made in accordance with the terms 
of the contract. All tests and inspection 
shall be made at the place of manufacture 
prior to shipment, and shall be so conducted 
as not to unnecessarily interfere with the 
operation of the mill. The manufacturer 
shall furnish the inspector, daily, with car- 
bon determinations of each heat, and a com- 
plete chemical analysis every 24 hours, rep- 
resenting the average of the other elements 
contained in the steel for each day and 
night turn. Analyses shall be made on drill- 
ings taken from small test ingots, the drill- 
ings being taken at a distance of not less 
than 1-4 inch beneath the surface of said 
test ingots. On request of the imspector the 
manufacturer shall furnish drillings for 
check analysis. 


Steel Manufacturers of America. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR STANDARD OPEN-HEARTH 
STEEL RAILS FOR A. S. C. BE. SECTIONS. 
January 1, 1909. 

These specifications for Open-Hearth Steel 
Rails are exactly the same as those for Bes- 
semer Steel Rails,—given above,—with the 
following exceptions. 


(1) Chemical Composition— 
Olbs. 611bs. 71 Ibs. 
up to up to up to 


60 lbs. 70 lbs. 80 Ibs. 
REN 6 scSbeae 0.46-0.59 0.46-0.59 0.52-0.65 
Phosphorus, not 
Co. eae 0.04 0.04 0.04 
Silicon, not over. 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Manganese ..... 0.60-0.90 0.60-0.90 0.60-0.90 
81 lbs. 91 Ibs. 
up to up to 
90 lbs. 100 lbs. 
PUN. cicacs cues ee eee 0.59-0.72 0.62-0.75 
Phosphorus, not over..... 0.04 0.04 
Silicon, mot over. .<....s. 0.20 0.20 
Oe eee 0.60-0.90 0.60-0.90 


(7) Branding.— The name of the maker, 
the weight of the rail, and the month and 
year of manufacture shall be rolled in raised 
letters on the side of the web, and the num- 
ber of the heat and the letters O, H. (to 
designate the grade of steel) shall be 
so stamped on each rail as not to be cov- 
ered by the splice bars. Jf desired, a letter 


Vor. XLVI., No. 21. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 


No, 1 rails shall be free from injurious de- 
fects and flaws of all kinds. 

“No, 2 rails shall be accepted up to 5 per 
cent. of the whole order. They shall not 
have flaws in their heads of more than 1-4 
in., or the flange of more than 1-2 in. in 
depth, and, in the judgment of the inspector, 
these shall not be so numerous or of such 
a character as to render them unfit for recog- 
nized second-quality rail uses. The ends of 
No. 2 rails shall be painted white, and shall 
have two prick-punch marks on the side of 
the web near the heat number brand, and 
placed so as not to be covered by the splice 
bars. Rails from heats which failed under 
the drop-test shail not be accepted as No, 2 
rails. 


“Inspection.—The inspector representing 
the purchaser shall have free entry to the 
works of the manufacturer at all times when 
the contract is being filled, and shall have 
all reasonable facilities afforded him by the 
manufacturer to satisfy him that the finished 
material is furnished in accordance with the 
terms of these specifications. All tests and 
inspection shall be made at the place of 
manufacture prior to shipment. 

“The manufacturer shall furnish the in- 
spector, daily, with carbon determinations 
for each blow and a complete chemical 
analysis every 24 hours, representing the 
average of the other elements contained in 
the steel, for each day and night turn, 
These analyses shall be made on drillings 
taken from small test ingots. On the re- 
quest of the inspector, the manufacturer 
shall furnish drillings for check analyses. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BASIC OPEN-HEARTH STEEL 
RAILS. 

The specifications for rails made by the 
Basic Open-Hearth process shall be the same 
as for Bessemer rails, excepting that a full 
chemical determination shall be furnished for 
each heat and two drop-tests from each. 
Their chemical composition shall be: 


-———— Per cent. ——__—_., 
70to79 80to89 90to 100 


lbs. Ibs. lbs. 

Carbon .........0.53-0.63 0.58-0.68 0.65-0.75 
Phosphorus, shall 

not exceed.... 0.05 0.05 0.05 
Silicon, shall not 

exceed ....... 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Sulphur, shall not 

Oo aaa 0.06 0. 


06 0.06 
Manganese ......0.75-1.00 0.80-1.05 0.80-1.05 
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American Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association. 


No. 1 rails shall be free from injurious 
defects and flaws of all kinds. 

(15) No. 2 rails will be accepted up to 
five (5) per cent. of the whole order. Rails 
that possess any injurious defects, or which 
for any other cause are not suitable for first 
quality, or No. 1 rails, shall be considered 
as No, 2 rails; provided, however, that rails 
which contain any physical defects which 
impair their strength shall be rejected. The 
ends of all No. 2 rails shall be painted white 
in order to distinguish them. Rails rejected 
under the drop test will not be accepted as 
No. 2 rails. 


(14) The inspector representing the pur- 
chaser shall have free entry to the works 
of the manufacturer at all times when the 
contract is being filled and shall have all 
reasonable facilities afforded him by the 
manufacturer to satisfy him that the finished 
material is furnished in accordance with the 
terms of these specifications. All tests and 
imspection shall be made at the place of 
manufacture prior to shipment. 

(6) The manufacturer shall furnish the 
inspector daily with carbon determinations for 
each blow, and a complete chemical analysis 
every 24 hours, representing the average of 
the other elements contained in the steel, 
for each day and night turn. These analyses 
shall be made on drillings taken from small 
test ingots. 


American Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Association. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR BASIC OPEN-HEARTH RAILS. 

The specifications for rails made by the 
basic open-hearth process shall be the same as 
for Bessemer rails, excepting that their 
chemical composition shall be: 


y———— Per cent. ——-_—__ 
7TOto79 80to89 90to 100 


Ibs. lbs. lbs. 
EL re 0.63-0.73 0.68-0.78 0.75-0.85 
Phosphorus, shall 


not exceed.... 0.03 0.03 0.03 
SHSCOR: 6 o.s0 04:4 -075-0.20 .075-0.20 .075-0.20 
Sulphur, shall not 

GXOCGU) <ccaass 0.06 0.06 0.06 
Manganese, shall 

not exceed.... 0.90 0.90 0.99 

The Committee on Rail has under con- 
sideration the matter of revised specifica 


tions. 


RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE. 


American Society for Testing Materials 


No. 1 rails shall be free from injurious 
defects and flaws of all kinds. 

(15) No. 2 rails will be accepted to at 
least five (5) per cent. of the whole order. 
Rails that possess any injurious defects, or 
which for any other cause are not suitable 
for first quality, or No. 1 rails, shall be con- 
sidered as No. 2 rails; provided, however, 
that rails which contain any physical defects 
which impair their strength shall be rejected. 
The ends of all No. 2 rails shall be painted 
white in order to distinguish them. Rails re- 
jected under the drop test will not be accepted 
as No, 2 rails. 


13. The inspector representing the pur- 
chaser shall have free entry to the works of 
the manufacturer at all times when the con- 
tract is being filled and shall have all rea- 
sonable facilities afforded him by the manu- 
facturer to satisfy him that the finished ma- 
terial is furnished in accordance with the 
terms of these specifications. All tests and 
inspections shall be made at the place of 
manufacture prior to shipment. 

6. The manufacturer shall furnish the in- 
spector, daily, with carbon determinations for 
each blow, and a complete chemical analysis 
every 24 hours, representing the average of 
the other elements contained in the steel, for 
each day and night turn. These analyses shall 
be made on drillings taken from a small test 
ingot. 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, 

Committee A on Standard Specifications for 
Iron and Steel has under consideration the 
matter of standard specifications for open- 
hearth steel rails. 
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Comments. 


No. 1 Rails.—Same in all 
cases. 

No. 2 Rails—The American Railway Asso- 
ciation specifies the limit of flaws 144 in. deep 
in head and % in. in flange. The Manufac- 
turers and American Society of Civil Engin- 
eers specify flaws 44 in. deep in head and 
% in. deep in flange. American Railway Fn- 
gineering and Maintenance of Way Associa- 
tion and American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials specify that only such defects will be 
accepted which do not impair the strength of 
the rail. 

American Railway Association and the 
Manufacturers and A. S. C. E. specify that 
two center punch marks shall be put on each 
No. 2 rail. 

American Railway Association, the Ameri- 
ean Society of Civil Engineers, the American 
Railway Engineering and Maintenance of Way 
Association and the American Society for 
Testing Materials will not accept rails as No. 2 
from heats which failed under the drop test; 
Manufacturers have no such provision. 


requirements 


Inspection.—American Railway Association 
and Manufacturers’ specifications provide that 
the drillings for analysis shall be taken %4 in. 
beneath the surface. Would it not be desira- 
ble to have this requirement appear in al) 
specifications ? 


Chemical Composition. —Chemical require- 
ments for 100-lb, rails: 
Carbon. Manganese. 
American Ry. Assn... .70to.80 .75 to 1.00 
Manufacturers .. o9 to.72 .60to .90 
PORES Gcreielas aie ® Ja 65 to.75 .80 to 1.05 
A. R. E and M. W. A.. .75to.85 .90 max. 
Silicon. Phosp. Sulph. 
Amer. Ry. Assn... .10 to .20 .04 .06 
Manufacturers .... .20 max. .04 als 
Ae Be ie ais.0.6:0-9 -20 max. .05 06 


A. R.E. & M. W. A. .075 to .20 .03 .06 
A. S. T. M.—Considering open-hearth speci- 
fications. 

Branding.—The American Railway Associa- 
tion and Manufacturers’ specifications provide 
that each rail shall be marked consecutively 
“A,” “B,” “C,” ete., to indicate its position 
in the ingot. Others do not have this require- 
ment, but will adopt it, as it has come into 
general practice. 

The American Railway Association provides 
that with discard of 20 per cent. or more the 
letter “A,”’ representing the top of the ingot, 
will be omitted. 


The American Railway Association and 
Manufacturers call for each rail to be marked 
Oo. H. to designate quality. 

Inspection.—American Railway Association 
and Manufacturers’ specifications provide that 
the drilling for analysis shall be taken % in. 
beneath the surface. Would it not be desira- 
ble to have this requirement appear in all 
specifications ? 

American Railway Association and Manu- 
facturers’ specifications provide that the in- 
spector shall be furnished with complete 
chemical determinations for each heat of 
steel. This requirement will no doubt be- 
come universally adopted. 
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The American Railway Association. 
from which the rail was made, shall be plain- 
iy stamped on the web of each rail, where it 
will not be covered by the splice bars. Rails 
to be lettered consecutively “A,” “B,” “C,” 
etc., the rail from the top of the ingot being 
“A.” In case of a top discard of twenty or 
more per cent., letter “A” will be omitted. All 
rails marked “A” shall be kept separate and 
be shipped in separate cars. 

18. Inspection.—Requirements same as for 
Bessemer except—“The Manufacturer shall, 
before the rails are shipped, furnish the in- 
spector with a complete chemical determina- 
tion for each heat. 


the rail was rolled. 


each 
specified. 
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Inspection.—Requirements 
Bessemer except—‘The 
furnish the inspector a chemical analysis of 
heat of steel covering the elements 


VoL. XLVI., No. 21. 


Steel Manufacturers of America. 
shall be stamped on the side of the web to 
indicate the portion of the ingot from which 


same as for 
Manufacturer shall 








AMERICAN BALANCED VALVES. 





The American Balanced Valve Co., of Jersey Shore, Pa., 
has put out two designs of balanced valves that possess a 
number of interesting features, from the standpoint both of 
technical and of practical efficiency. One is a flat slide and 
the other a piston valve. 

The slide valve is a modification of the one that has been 
used for some time, but possesses the added advantage of 
an increase of balance ratio, which, through changing, is 
raised to the highest practicable when the valve is in its 
central position under a wide-open throttle. In order to 
show just what changes have been made, the older design 
is illustrated. In this, the upper face of the valve plate is 
divided into two parts by the packing strips above, and each 
of these has an opening down through the plate to the valve 
space beneath. They are so arranged as to be in communi- 
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to the number of square inches so enclosed. This area is 
made as large as it is possible to use when the valve is in 
the central position and not cause it to leave its seat. The 
valve is, therefore, balanced to as great an extent as possible 
and still have load enough upon it to maintain a steam-tight 
joint at its face. If, now, the valve be moved to the position 
where it is just beginning to admit steam to the cylinder port, 
or just cutting off steam for expansion, there is a condition 
where the cylinder is full of steam at steam chest pressure 
which is exerting an upward thrust on the face of the valve 
equal to the area of the steam port. If this upward pres- 
sure on the face of the valve were not to be counteracted, 
the valve would, of course, be lifted from its seat, since the 
valve, being fully balanced in its central position, would not 
stand this increase of balance by the development of greater 
pressure in the port, and it would consequently be lifted 
from its seat. To meet this difficulty, it has, heretofore, been 
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Older Design of American Slide Valve. 


cation with the proper steam space. As there is no packing 
between the valve and the plate the downward pressure of 
the latter is depended upon to keep the rubbing surfaces in 
contact and tight, and it must be kept balanced. Taking up 


the movement in detail when the valve is in the 
opening position as shown, the exhaust steam pressure 
passes up through the port at the right and acts 


on that end of the plate, thus balancing that, and live steam 
does the same at the left. This also holds during the bal- 
ance of the stroke, as indicated by the engraving showing 
the valve in the wide-open position, and until the exhaust 
opens, when the pressure on top of the valve plate is relieved 
and drops to that of the exhausted steam. 


With the new arrangement the same principle is used with 
a variation in detail by which a better balance is obtained 
at maximum points. Instead of splitting the upper surface 
of the valve plate into two areas, it is divided into three, 
of which the central one is always in communication with the 
exhaust while the two a‘ the ends are alternately filled with 
live steam according to the movement of the valve and the 
necessities of the case. First, then, it will be seen that the 
balanced area is changeable, and that there is but one change 
with each stroke of the valve. By referring to the section 
of the valve in its central position, which is the heaviest, 
if there were no balance the valve would be subjected to a 
pressure on its back equivalent to the entire surface of its 
face multiplied by the steam chest pressure. The use of 


the balance strips enclosing the area A by C prevents the live 
steam of the steam chest from gaining access to this area, 
and thus reduces the pressure on the valve seat in proportion 


customary to leave a valve underbalanced in its central posi- 
tion. 

In this valve, the pressure in the port is counteracted by al- 
lowing the steam to have access to the top of the valve 
through the ports in the same, so that the pressure is at all 
times the same on both faces of the valve. The port pres- 
sure does not, therefore, affect the valve, but since the valve 
plate lies loosely on the back of the valve, and the cylinder 
port pressure passes through the valve to the pocket port in 
the face of the valve plate, it would lift the latter away from 
the valve, unless there was an opening by which it could 
pass to the other side, and fill an equal area to that of the 
port. To permit of this the smaller space with a width of 
B and a length of C is enclosed by the packing strips at the 
back of the valve plate and is always open to the port pres- 
sure. It will now be clear that when the valve is unbalanced 
by the pressure in the cylinder port, the valve plate is simul- 
taneously unbalanced by the same pressure entering the space 
between the packing strips. That the action should be au- 
tomatic is insured by having one of these areas over each 
port, which acts with its own port only. 

As the valve moves on in its travel and reaches the end 
of its stroke and the wide-open position, the change in bal- 
ance that would be caused by the over-travel beyond the edge 
of the seat is neutralized by having the valve travel out from 
under the upper seat or valve plate at the same time and to 
the same extent that it travels over the lower seat, so that 
the over-travel is taken care of automatically in the balance. 
At the other end the steam is admitted to the space above 
and corresponding to the cylinder port, so that the conditions 
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of balance of the valve plate remain unchanged from the time 
of the commencement of the opening of the port for steam 
admission. Furthermore, the valve seat is so proportioned 
that the valve will travel to the edge of the same when the 
engine ‘is working at its shortest possible cut-off. With this 
proportion fixed, any desired valve travel can be used, and at 
the same time a uniform frictional contact of the valve and 
seat be maintained, and that with but one change in the 
balanced area, which will meet all of the requirements from 
the central position to the full limit of over-travel. To sum- 
marize the matter, the feature of the valve is that there is 
as large an area of balance as possible in the central position 





























and two small areas in the interior of it, to which steam is 
admitted to counteract the lifting tendency of the steam be- 
neath the valve in the steam ports. 

A modification of the rigid automatic balanced piston valve 
has also been brought out by the same company. It is called 
a semi-plug valve, because, while it is without steam, it is a 
snap ring valve, that is, the packing rings are expansible and 
fit themselves to the valve chamber; but, when the throttle 
is opened, the steam is admitted to the chest to enter the space 
below the rings, and the action of this pressure is to lock the 
snap rings to a fixed diameter, practically making a plug of 
it during the time the pressure is on. 

The outside walls of the snap rings (1) are straight and fit 
against the straight wall of the follower and spool. The 

















American Semi-Plug Piston Valve. 


inner walls of these snap rings are beveled, forming a cone. 
Next to the snap rings are the wall rings (2), the sides of 
which are beveled to fit the cones ot the snap rings. These 
are called wall rings because they form the inner walls of the 
Snap rings. They are uncut, non-expansible steel rings. Be- 
tween these wall rings there is placed a doubleconed expan- 
sible ring called a wedge ring (4), which, with the wide 
ring (3) interlocked into each snap ring, forms the com- 
plete packing. 

The wide ring performs two important functions: First, it 
carries the snap ring across ports while drifting, and, second, 
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American Flat Slide Valve. 
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the wide ring holds the snap rings parallel to each other. 

The operation of the packing is as follows: The wedge 
ring (4) is put in place under tension, so that it has a ten- 
dency to crowd the two solid wall rings laterally against the 
coned sides of the snap rings. This prevents the lateral wear 
of all rings. It will be observed that the angle of taper of 
the cones is much greater on the wedge than on the snap 
rings, and this is so arranged that the leverage of the double- 
tapered wedge ring crowding the solid wall rings against the 
cones of the snap rings is just sufficient to prevent the snap 
rings from any further expansion, but not sufficient to reduce 
their diameter. As the frictional contact of the snap rings 


against the walls of the valve chamber depends on the angles 
of these cones, it is evident that it can be varied to meet the 
requirements of the case. 

When steam is admitted to the valve it passes through a 
number of small holes around the spool and enters beneath 
the snap ring, insuring its fit in the chamber, and then, by 
pressing out against the wedge ring, puts it in position to 
lock the snap rings. As the packing is free to move up and 
down in the piston groove there is always a fit, regardless 
of the position of the spool. 

It is, therefore, evident that the snap rings will remain at 
the diameter of the cage at which they happen to be locked, 
unless it occurs that they are locked at a large diameter, when 
they will be crowded back to the smallest by the movement 
of the valve, and then they will remain at that diameter. So 
that there is no tendency to wear the chamber unevenly. 

The valves are made for both external and internal admis- 
sion, and the valve is used as a reversing gear by changing 
the steam from external to internal admission. 

It is not intended that these valves shall bear against the 
bottom of the valve chamber, as that would distort the posi- 
tion of the packing on the spool and tend to produce uneven 
wear, but that they should be carried by the valve rod or other 
means, so that all of the work demanded of the packing will 
be that of maintaining a steam-tight joint. 


STORAGE GRAIN ELEVATOR. 





A reinforced concrete storage grain elevator has just been 
built at Baltimore, Md., for the Baltimore & Ohio by James 
S. Stewart & Co., contractors. No wood whatever was used. 
The capacity is 250,000 bushels, divided up into 130 bins, vary- 
ing in size from 1,000 to 3,000 bushels, but most of them are 
of the smaller capacity. The bins are rectangular and have 
concrete walls varying in thickness. The thickest ones are 
8 in. and the thinnest are 6 in. All are reinforced, both 
horizontally and vertically, by open-hearth, round steel bars; 
the horizontal bars are placed 1% in. from each side of the 
wall and are figured to resist the bending stresses of the grain 
pressure. The corners of the bins are reinforced with large 
fillets, which provide for the concentrated loads on the cupola. 
The bin bottoms are hoppered above the concrete slab, which, 
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in turn, rests upon the concrete girders, the larger ones being 
3 ft. wide x 6 ft. deep. The main columns of the basement, 
first and second story, are 42-in. octagons and are reinforced 
by spiral steel hoops and vertical steel bars. 

The concrete mixture was as follows: All walls, 1-3-5; floor 
slabs, 1-2.5-4; cornice and projections, 1-2-3. A Smith mixer 
No. 2% was used, and Northampton, Dexter, Universal and 
Dragon cements were employed. The concrete was not water- 
proofed. 

The foundation consists of a single, enormous concrete 
slab, extending over the entire area and projecting several 
feet beyond the building line of the elevator. To get on firm 
ground, which runs in strata on an incline, it was necessary 
to step the footings off from one corner to the diagonally op- 
posite corner, increasing the thickness from about 6 ft. to 
nearly 15 ft. This footing is reinforced by steel bars run- 
ning in both directions under the columns on the top and 
bottom planes. 

Wooden forms were used in all the work, and these were 
very heavy and well braced, owing to the heavy monolithic 
construction throughout. They were wet well before the 
concrete was poured. A set of movable forms were used in 
molding the bins, and they formed an interesting feature of 
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ribbed glass. The interior doors are kalsomined and the ex- 
terior doors are corrugated galvanized steel of the roller type, 
provided with chain mechanism. 

The elevator machinery is driven by Westinghouse 60-cycle, 
440-volt, a. c. motors, and the elevator is lighted by electricity. 
There is a dust-collecting system and complete lines of steel 
spouting. 

The Baltimore & Ohio unloads the cars, elevates the grain, 
weighs it and deposits it in bins. These bins are leased to 
numerous local dealers in Baltimore, who operate the bins 
just as if they were their own, sending in their teams and 
loading them with grain sacked out from the bins. 
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Grain Elevator; Baltimore & Ohio. 


the construction. These forms were so constructed that they 
could be raised as the work progressed, and the four sides 
of each of the square bin forms, therefore, comprised four 
interior sides of one bin. A large number of these forms 
were employed, and as they were always placed at the same 
level they formed the walls of the bins. 

The architectural effect of the outside of the elevator is 
improved over that of the usual plain elevator design by con- 
crete pilasters, corners, gables and moldings. The enclosed 
wall of the cupola and train shed were made with Knapp 
Bros. Manufacturing Co.'s Trusset metal lath, plastered 
inside and out with a 2-in. coat of Portland cement. The 
framework of the cupola and train shed is of structural steel. 
The windows are galvanized-iron framed with %-in. wire 





Forms in Position for One Floor. 


For receiving, there are two tracks, each having two un- 
loading pits of carload size. The grain is unloaded by power 
shovels and then the operator pulls a lever opening a gate, 
which allows the grain to be discharged onto a 30-in. rubber- 
belt conveyor, below the car pits, and the conveyor belts trans- 
fer the grain to the bottom of the elevator legs, which lift 
it to the top of the cupola. From the head of tlie legs it is 
discharged into the garner and held until the weighman is 
ready. At the proper time he pulls a slide and allows the 
grain to drop into the scales from the garner. There are 
two hopper scales, each of 1,000 bushels capacity, with print- 
ing attachment on recording beams. 

After the grain is weighed it is discharged into any one of 
the bins directly from the scales through spouts. Underneath 
the bins are two stories, the upper one being the less sacking 
floor, where the grain is drawn off from the bins and sacked 
by eight 3-bushel Richardson automatic bagging scales. These 
scales are arranged in a row on steel tracks which run under 
the bins. Using automatic scales, the operator may bag seven 
bags of three bushels each every minute. 

On the sacking floor there are three 24-in. belt bag con- 
veyors for carrying the sacks across the building and dis- 
charging to the teams underneath. There are three drive- 
ways under the elevator and one alongside under an awning 
to accommodate teams. 

The contractors designed and made the plans under the 
supervision of M. A. Long, Architect of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the entire work was carried out under the general super- 
vision of A. M. Kinsman, Engineer of Construction of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 
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RAILWAY RATE MAKING IN PRACTICE. 





BY WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, 
Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 


CHAPTER II—Continued. 


The jobbing or wholesale business of the United States ex- 
emplifies the most highly involved and complex details of com- 
mercial competition. In this field it appears most clearly that, 
as.is so often alleged, railway traffic managers hold the welfare 
of entire communities, as it were, in the palms of their hands. 
In all the cases heretofore cited, great natural forces out- 
weighed the purely personal and human ones. Soi!, climate 
and mineral resources more or less completely determined 
the final outcome of commercial competition. But the dis- 
tributive business of a country is more largely artificial. It 
is more subject to human control, and may be influenced by 
personal considerations. Shall the economically dependent 
Southern planter be supplied with manufactures of all sorts, 
—from harnesses to tin dippers—from Mid-Western cities like 
Cincinnati and Chicago, or from Eastern centres, such as New 
York and Baltimore? This is the underlying economic issue 
raised in the celebrated Cincinnati Freight Bureau Case in 
1894; in the course of whose determination the Supreme 
Court of the United States raised the more immediate and 
pressing question of the authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate rates at all. In the dust raised by 
the controversy over this purely legal question, the basic 
economic dispute was lost to view.* Shall the people of the 
Pacific slope be supplied with hardware and analogous products 
from their own large cities which buy at wholesale from the 
East, break bulk at San Francisco or Seattle and ship out to 
smaller towns in less than carload lots; or shall the distribu- 
tion take place at the hands of jobbing houses located sev- 
eral thousand miles away at Chicago or St. Louis? This is 
the economic dispute raised in the St. Louis Business Mens’ 
League case.t The very existence of San Francisco as a 
commercial center may depend upon it. For the primary 
and secondary operations of commerce are often comple- 
mentary. At the large cities, concentration of raw staples 
moving inward entails naturally back loads outward at low 
rates for manufactured goods distributed by jobbers. Or 
taking the smaller places, the farmer will of necessity buy his 
cotton cloth, sugar and coal in the town to which he drives by 
wagon to deliver his cotton, corn or wheat.t 

The entire puzzling class of cases dealing with the southern 
basing point system are primarily concerned with such issues 
as these. Three distinct classes of cases arise. There is, first, 
the competition between cities of equal size, be they large or 
small, such as Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark.; Danville, 
Va., and Lynchburg; or Cleveland, Ohio, and Cincinnati; sec- 
ondly, the rivalries between large cities and what may be called 
secondary local centers in the same part of the country,—such 
as Seattle, Wash., vs. Spokane; Chicago vs. Burling- 
ton, or Dubuque, Iowa; or Atlanta, Ga., vs. Macon; and 
thirdly, the intense rivalries between the great first-class cities, 
like New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago, and the rest of the 
field, big and little.{ The mail order houses, the express busi- 
ness and the parcels post intervene at this point. But in all 
of these issues, series of no less than three separate trans- 








*Both cases are reprinted in Railway Problems, pp. 145 and 179. 

*Reprinted in Railway Problems, pp. 405-441. 

{This is interestingly shown in Interstate Commerce Reports, No. 
861, decided August 23, 1906. 

{| Thus, from testimony before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 1905, pp. 2538 and 2550: ‘What we claim is that we should 
not have our territory stopped at the Ohio river by any act of yours. 
It is not stopped, gentlemen, by any other river in America. It is not 
stopped by the greatest river, the Mississippi. It is not stopped by the 
far greater river, the Missouri. It is not stopped by the Arkansas; it 
is not stopped by the Rio Grande. It is not stopped even by the Co- 
lumbia ; and, even in the grocery business, it is not stopped by the Hud- 
son. There are Chicago houses that are selling goods in New York 
City, groceries that they manufacture themselves. Mr. Sprague’s own 


house sells goods in New York City, and Chicago is selling groceries in 
New England. mar 


As I say, even the Hudson river doesn’t stop them.” 
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portation costs have to be totalized and kept more or less on 
a parity. The intricacy is increased by reason of the fact 
that shipments must be made, first at wholesale to the jobbers, 
and thereafter usually in less-than-carload lots to retailers. 
If the carload rate be relatively too low, with reference to 
the rate on small lots, the jobbers near the market will be up- 
built and the jobbers at a distance cannot compete. If the 
opposite relation obtains, the jobber in a distant great city 
will be able to ship out small orders cheaper than the local 
dealer can obtain them by carload and, breaking bulk, peddle 
them from his own town. So narrow is the margin of -profit 
on staple goods that a difference of a fraction of a cent per 
pound may exclude a dealer from the field entirely. This 
question of carload ratings is, however, treated elsewhere; 
impinging, as it does upon matters of freight classification. 
The rivairies of jobbers and middlemen in different cities 
are inevitably borne into the offices of traffic managers. Were 
all railways equally interested in all cities alike, the matter 
need not go further, engendering railway rivalries. But such 
is seldom the case. Hardly a road can be named, whose in- 
terests are not more or less identified with some particular 
city. Commercial rivalry thus at once leads to railway com- 
petition. Four or five railways, like the Chicago and North- 
western, radiate out to the west from Chicago, and have no 
interest in St. Louis. Almost as many, like the Missouri 


Pacific, go out from St. Louis without entering Chicago. 
Others, like the old Union Pacific, and formerly the Atchison 
system, only come to the Missouri river, and consequently 


wish to upbuild their eastern termini, Omaha or Kansas City. 
Only a few, like the Illinois Central, reach them all. Such a 
road is usually called upon to act as a mediator in all dis- 
putes. “It is a continual struggle between the line from 
Kansas City to St. Louis, with no interest in Chicago, and 
the line from Kansas City to Chicago with no interest in St. 
Louis,’ as one witness before the Industrial Commission 
phrases it. Compromise is the only outcome. And in this 
manner an involved structure of differentials is built up, 
oftentimes top heavy and always susceptible of collapse on 
the defection of any party to the agreement. When a truce 
was patched up between the Trunk Lines and the Gulf roads 
after the sugar rate war of 1905, it is said to have taken 
twenty experts three entire days merely to “line up” rates on 
a parity between the competing jobbing centers. 

The simplest compromise in any dispute over rates between 
competing centers is the concession of absolute equality or, 








Traffic Conditions 


in Missouri River Territory. 


as it is called, of flat rates between all points irrespective of 
distance. This shifts the burden from the carriers and places 
competition entirely upon the shoulders of the merchants. 
Oddly enough, also, this result of equal rates regardless of 
distance between various competing centers, especially when 
they are secondary distributing or concentrating points 
rather than original sources of traffic, may sometimes evolve 
naturally out of commercial conditions imposed by tariffs 


built up upon the basis of distance. The accompanying theoret- 
ical diagram, based upon actual traffic conditions prevalent in 
Missouri river territory, serves to illustrate the way in which, 
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under certain circumstances, such equalization of rates may 
take place. Two groups of cities are here represented as 
though lying respectively along two river valleys north of 
their separation at a point G. Let us call them the Mississippi 
and the Missouri for purposes of identification. The starting 
point is equality of rates from such a distant point as New 
York (O) to all places along the Mississippi from A to G. 
Such equality properly arises in theory from the substantially 
equal distance from New York. In practice also under the 
Trunk Line rate system* such equality prevails, inasmuch 
as the rates from New York to such a series of Mississippi 
river crossings is fixed at 125 per cent. of the rate from New 
York to Chicago. By a similar course of reasoning, namely, 
the approximately equal distance from New York (0), rates 
from that place to a second series of points along the Missouri 
river should be and are in effect made equal. From these two 


facts it logically follows that the balances of the rates from . 


all points on the Mississippi river out along an extension of 
their lines from New York toward the west should also be equal. 
This is obviously in conformity with the mathematical 
principle that equals subtracted from equals leave equal 
balances. Thus the rates B’X, D Y and F Z are compelled to 
equality. From this relationship in turn follows still another. 
All rates from any point on the inner series of towns to any 
point whatsoever on the outer western series of places along 
the Missouri river must remain equal regardless of distance. 
For each line from New York to A, B, C, D, etc., wishes 
of course, to participate in business not only on the direct 
extension of its own line but to as many other points as pos- 
sible.j Without some agreement, however, it would normally 
enjoy traffic only on the direct extension of its own line. The 
point Y would most naturally be reached by way of C, D or E, 
over the shortest routes. Competitors on either side would 
similarly enjoy an advantage in more direct lines from New 
York te the places immediately beyond them. Thus for busi- 
ness from New York to Z, the more direct lines through E, F 
or & would obviously have an advantage over lines which passed 
around through A, B,C or D. An almost irresistible incentive 
to cut-throat competition would exist. The only way the lines 
east of the inner circle can peaceably partition business to the 
outermost western points is by an agreement to make all 
rates between the inner and outer circles the same. In this 
manner the rates from A to Z or from G to X are reduced to 
an equality with the rates offered by the shortest route 
between the two rivers, which, in this case, is E Z. The rate 
for this shortest line then becomes the basic one, upon which 
all the others depend. 

The foregoing economic reasoning underlies the actual tariff 
system prevailing in what is known as Missouri river ter- 
ritory.t Two great streams separating at St. Louis form the 
eastern and western boundaries of Missouri and Iowa. All 
along the two edges of these states are located important river 
cities, each of which has more or less direct communication 
with every other crossing on the other river, over a com- 
plicated system of interlaced lines. There are no physical bar- 
riers, the country being plain and open. The starting point 
and basis of the whole scheme is the shortest direct dis- 
tance between the two nearest points, namely Hannibal, on 
the Mississippi, and St. Joseph and Kansas City, on the Mis- 
souri. At these points the two rivers are approximately two 
hundred miles apart. For this distance the base rate of 60 
cents per hundred pounds, first class, is fixed by common agree- 
ment. Were local business only to be considered and were 
the railways not competing, the rate between other points on 
the two rivers at greater distances apart, such as for instance, 


*Described in detail with a map showing trunk line percentages in 
Ripley, Railway Problems, pp. 309-333. This map was reproduced in 
the preceding issue of the Krailroad Age Gazette. 

*This process is described_in_ detail in the chapter on Economic 
Wastes in Transportation, in Ripley, Railway Problems, p. 501. 

tThis is exhaustively described in a paper by Robert Mather. Presi- 
dent of the Rock Island Co.: published in Annals American Academy of 
Political Science, April 11, 1908; afterwards reprinted in the Railroad 
Age Gazette. 
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Burlington on the Mississippi, and Omaha on the Missouri, 
might be determined on a relative distance basis, as in Trunk 
Line territory. But the commercial fact is that a large propor- 
tion of the business between all these points consists of long 
distance traffic from the eastern seaboard which may cross 
the Mississippi at any one of these gateways between Dubuque 
and St. Louis on its way to the cities on the Missouri river. 
All of these through long distance shipments must, of course, 
enjoy the same competitive rate to the ultimate western 
destination on the Missouri river. And, inasmuch as the rate 
from the east to the Mississippi crossings is everywhere the 
same, namely 125 per cent. of the New York-Chicago rate, 
it follows that the balance of the rate from these points 
on to the Missouri river across Iowa and Missouri, irrespective 
of distance, must likewise be the same. In other words, the rates 
between all these Mississippi and Missouri river points must 
be equalized irrespective of the length of the intervening route, 
whether it be two hundred miles by the shortest direct line 
from Hannibal to Kansas City across Missouri, three hundred 
and fifty miles from Burlington to Omaha across Iowa, or even 
seven hundred miles by the roundabout line of the Illinois 
Central skirting both states. In brief, every railway which 
touches both rivers, however circuitous its route, is compelled 
to quote the same rate from every point on the Mississippi 
river to every other point on the Missouri. This rate must 
be the one fixed, as already described, for the shortest direct 
line, namely 60 cents per hundred pounds first class. Further- 
more, in precisely the same way that these rates to Missouri 
river points from the eastern seaboard are built up and 
equalized, the rates from Chicago to the same Missouri river 
points must be kept even. The rate through from any one 
of the long chain of Mississipi gateways must be the same 
irrespective of distance. This figure, by common agreement, 
has for many years been 20 cents per hundred pounds higher 
than the rate across Illinois to the Mississippi river gateways 
from Chicago alone. The dominant note of this whole tariff 
is equalization of rates between all points in competition with 
one another over all possible routes. Freight thus moves 
freely in every direction and all markets are held on an abso- 
lute parity.* It is one of the most remarkable features of 
American commercial organization, this practical elimination 
of the element of distance from interstate trade over wide 
areas. 


The possible evil lurking in too widespread an acceptance 
of the principle of the flat rate is clearly apparent in the 
reasoning of the Eau Claire, Wisconsin, lumber case.¢ This 
town complained of the disability under which it labored 
in shipping lumber to Missouri river points in camparison 
with other places round about. It appeared in the evidence 
that as early as 1884, under arbitration, all the rates from 
competing centers had been adjusted on the basis of differ- 
entials; and that, as interpreted by the carriers, the purpose 
of these differentials was to even up the differences between 
competing towns; to the end that all manufacturers should be 
put upon an equality in the consuming territory. But this 
necessarily involved the practise of penalizing or nullifying 
in a way the advantages of location. “If Eau Claire could 
produce lumber cheaper than Winona or La Crosse then the 
latter points were to have a lower rate in order to enable 
them to compete.” This practise the Interstate Commerce 
Commission condemned at that time; and it has consistently 
adhered to the precedent then laid down. Obviously any 
other general course of action would be analogous to hobbling 
the fleetest horse in a race to bring him down to the rate of 
progress of the slowest laggard. The principle of the handicap 
applied within moderate limits makes for an exciting athletic 
contest; but if it be overdone, it eliminates all interest from 





*Another illustration in the Southern States is given in the Savan- 
nah Fertilizer case reprinted in Ripley, Railway Problems, p. 293. ef. 
also the Eau Claire lumber case, in Ripley, Railway Problems, p. 216. ° 

+Decided in 1892; reprinted in Ripley, Railway Problems, pp. 203- 
223. Vide, especially, p. 219. 
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the contest whatever. The race becomes one, not of skill 
or endurance in running, but of securing a sufficiently liberal 
handicap. Competition to be of advantage in the way of 
progress must always have in view the survival of the fittest 
and the elimination of the unfit. 


The vast extent of the United States, the necessity of trans- 
porting commodities great distances at low cost and the 
progressiveness of railway managers, has led to an extra- 
ordinary development of the phase of rate making above-men- 
tioned. The principle of the flat rate, based upon the theory 
that distance is a quite subordinate, if not indeed entirely 
negligible, element in the construction of freight tariffs under 
circumstances of competition, was fully accepted twenty-five 
years ago. J. C. Stubbs, traffic manager of the Harriman lines, 
speaking of transcontinental business in 1898, clearly expressed 
it as “the traditional policy of the American lines as_ be- 
tween themselves to recognize and to practice equality of 
rates as the only reasonable 
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reducing expenses the necessity of keeping all regular em- 
ployees, however much traffic may fall off. The only reduc- 
tions in this, the chief part of the force, is by leaving unfilled 
vacancies caused by death, resignations, etc. In this way, 
however, the force was reduced in number about 10,000 
between December 1, 1907, and December 1, 1908. For the 
coming year the number of employees will be about 496,000, 
whose pay will amount to 801 million marks (an average of 
$384 per man). 





WILLIAM A. GARRETT. 





William A. Garrett leaves the Seaboard Air Line on Novem- 
ber 1 to become Vice-President of the T. H. Symington Co., 
Baltimore, Md. Mr. Garrett went to the Seaboard Air Line 
early in 1907 with a well-founded reputation as an organizer. 

This was what the _ road 





and just rule....regardless of 
the characteristics of their re- 
spective lines, whether equal 
in length or widely different.” 
It is the theory upon which 
the southern basing-point sys- 
tem is founded; and it is the 
common practice in making 
rates into and out of New 
England—being in fact vital 
to the continued prosperity 
of this out-of-the-way terri- 
tory. President Tuttle, of the 
Boston & Maine, has most 
ably supported this principle 
of equality of rates irrespec- 
tive of distance. “It is the duty 
of transportation agents,” he 
says, ‘to so adjust their 


of distance, producers and 
consumers in every part of 
this country shall, to the 
fullest extent possible, have 
equal access to the markets 
of all parts of this coun- 
try and of the world, a 
result wholly impossible of 
attainment if freight rates 
must be constructed upon the 
scientific principle of tons and 
miles.” This is the principle 
of the blanket rate attacked 
in the famous Milk Produc- 
ers’ Protective Association 
case in 1897; and it is the 
practice which has been so 
fully discussed of late, as generally applied to lumber rates 
from the various forest regions of the United States into the 
treeless tract of the Middle West. The principle, while applied 
thus generally in the construction of tariffs, is of far greater 
applicability in the making of special or commodity rates. 
Under such rates the bulk of the tonnage of American rail- 
ways is at present moved. The essential principle of such 
special rates, constituting exceptions to the classified tariffs, 
is that of the flat rate; namely, a rate fixed in accordance 
with what the traffic will bear, without regard to the element 
of cost, that is to say, of distance. 


(To be continued.) 





William 





In presenting his estimates for the coming year the Prussian 
Minister of Public Works named as one of the obstacles to 





needed, but ready money was 
needed still more. It could 
not be raised and the road 
had to be put in the hands 
of receivers, Mr. Garrett con- 
tinuing as chief executive 
officer for them. As far as 
can be judged from _ state- 
ments of current earnings, 
without detailed unit figures, 
the property is now on the 
way toward building up the 
sound credit which will be 
necessary before it can fully 
serve its territory. 

Mr. Garrett was born in 1862. 
He began railway work as 
a messenger boy in a ticket 
office on the Ohio & Missis- 
sippi, now part of the Balti- 
more & Southwestern. He 
worked in different depart- 
ments in the St. Louis Union 
Depot until he became Assist- 
ant Superintendent. In 1893 
he went to the Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis 
as Superintendent, being also 
Terminal Superintendent of 
the Wabash, and after the 
first year also Superintendent 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Bridge Terminal. In 1896 he 
was made Superintendent of 
the Western division of the 
Wabash, and in 1897 he was 
transferred to the Middle di- 
vision. He went to the Philadelphia & Reading in 1899 
as Superintendent of the Philadelphia division. In i900 
he was made Superintendent of the New York division 
and in 1902 became General Superintendent. The next 
year he was appointed General Manager of the Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Alabama Great 
Southern. In the fall of 1906 he was elected First Vice- 
President of the Seaboard Air Line, and on the death of 
Alfred Walter, a few months later, was made President. He 
has been active in the American Railway Association and has 
served on a number of its committees. 

His ability to straighten out and build up an operating de- 
partment earned for him his rapid promotion on the Reading. 
He maintains strict discipline and brings out the best there is 
in his subordinates, being quick to notice and encourage those 
who show initiative and do not hestitate to take responsibility. 





A. Garrett. 
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ELECTRIC TRAIN STAFF ON THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


The use of the electric train staff by the Southern Pacific 
in the snow shed district of California is of interest because 
this is the most extensive installation of this apparatus in 
America; and this and all installations of controlled manual 
apparatus on single track are of interest just now because the 
Northern Pacific,* in introducing the space interval on 1,000 
miles of its road (single-track), has chosen to use no electric 
apparatus of any kind for controlling the mechanical opera- 
tions which are performed by the signalman. We have there- 
fore made somewhat full inquiry of the officers of the South- 
ern Pacific as to their experience with the staff. 

The fundamental principle of the electric train staff is well- 
known.7 

It was first used on the London & North Western in 1889 
by Webb and Thompson, but the functions of the apparatus 
are about the same as those of Tyler’s tablet apparatus, 
which was in use ten years earlier. The staff, either from 
superior merit or by better commercial pushing, seems to have 
come into use more widely than the tablet, and it is to be 
found not only throughout Great Britain, but in Australia 
and othér eastern countries. The principle is employed not 
only by the firms above mentioned, but by Sykes and other 
English firms, who have supplied apparatus for railways in 
Russia, Japan and elsewhere. The reason why these other 
countries have adopted the staff so much more extensively 
than have American railways is explained by some on the 
ground that these countries are slower than we are; and by 
others on the ground that we are the slower. Both explana- 
tions are in some degree right. English railways and those 
which follow the English pattern do not attempt to do a 
heavy traffic on single-track. If trains must be frequent, a 
second main track is built. The staff, therefore, is not called 
upon to perform lightning changes when trains meet. An 
American railway officer wants his trains to meet without 
wasting more than 15 seconds, and of course in such circum- 
stances the staff cannot fill the bill without expensive addi- 
tions which no railway financial board has yet seen fit to 
authorize. On the other hand, those roads which do wish to 
use the staff with the least delay to trains put up apparatus 
for delivering the staff to engines at high speed and for receiv- 
ing from engines at any speed. That is a simple appliance 
which American railroads thus far seem loath to take the 
pains to introduce. We are so enterprising and progressive that 
we change our locomotives or our clearance standards or some 
other feature so often that we cannot equip our locomotives 
so readily as can the conservatives of Scotland and New South 
Wales. 

In this country, where every railway officer is acquainted 
with automatic block signals, the most obvious argument in 
favor of the staff is that in places where block sections are 
not required to be short it can be more cheaply and quickly 





*See Railroad Age Gazette, February 19 and 26. 

7The train staff in its original form was a stick of wood (or metal) 
about 20 in. long, to be given to the engineman of a train to signify 
that he had the right of track between two stations, the names of the 
stations being painted or engraved on the staff. This right is abso- 
lute, regardless of time or of any rules or conditions, making time- 
tables unnecessary, so far as safety is concerned. A train running 
from A to B would have a certain staff; and then from B to C another 
staff of different shape or color, and so on. If two (or more) trains 
were to be run from A to B before any train returned from B to A, 
the engineman of the leading train, having seen the staff. received his 
authority in the shape of a ticket; and the second or last train would 
take the staff, together with any remaining tickets belonging to that 
section. To obviate the inconvenience which was caused under this 
arrangement, whenever the staff and its tickets happened to be at the 
wrong end of the section, the electric train staff apparatus was devised. 
In this system each station has a pillar containing a mazagine of staffs, 
say from 10 to 35, and, by electric locks, properly connected from sta- 


tion to station. it is made possible to secure the right of the road at any 
time from either end of a section, yet never from but one end at the 
same time. That is to say, the withdrawal of a staff from a pillar at 
either station at once locks the pillars at both stations so that no other 
staff can be taken out until the one already out is replaced either at 
one station or the other. No staff can be withdrawn at any time ex- 
cept by the joint action of the operators at the two stations. To move 


a train, say, from A to B, the operator at A, closing an electric cir- 
cult, rings a bell at B; the operator at B closes a circuit to acknowl- 


edge the receipt of this bell signal; and, holding the circuit closed, de- 
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installed than can any other system equally simple and safe. 
Assuming the cost of $500 a station, a line of 20 stations costs 
for apparatus $10,000; and if these 20 stations are six miles 
apart (114 miles of road) the cost is no greater than for the 
same number of stations on 19 miles, except for the 95 miles 
of additional telegraph wire. 

But the officers of the Southern Pacific seem to have ample 
funds for automatic block signals, and they are erecting new 
automatics all the time. Their testimony in favor of safety, 
convenience and general satisfactoriness of the automatic sys- 
tem indicates that they would be satisfied with such signals 
on any single-track iine in any situation. They have hundreds 
of miles of line where there is little need of having agents 
nearer together than 15 to 30 miles, while yet it is often 
desirable to run over these lines long, heavy and fast trains 
within 10 minutes of each other—a situation which gives the 
automatic system a great advantage. We must, therefore, 
give full weight to the declaration of the officers that, at the 
time the staff apparatus was put in, the necessity of having 
agents on duty at regular intervals on this line for the pur- 
pose of supervising the work of the fire patrol in the snow 
sheds was an important if not the ruling element in their de- 
cision to adopt the staff. It will not be surprising, therefore, 
if after the other important lines of the company are equipped 
with automatic signals, we shall hear that automatics have 
been substituted for the staff in the snow sheds. 

As before intimated, the present account of the staff aims 
principally to enable the reader to intelligently compare it 
with the triparite manual blocking which has been introduced 
on the Northern Pacific. 

The Southern Pacific line worked by the staff extends from 
Loomis, Cal., eastward to Truckee, Cal., 94 miles. The system 
was put in use in August, 1905. That part of the line west of 
Loomis, which for the last three years has been worked by 
the staff, is now double-track, and is equipped with automatic 
block signals. Of the 94 miles, a length of 29 miles (Tunnel 
13 to Emigrant Gap) is covered almost continuously by snow 
sheds. The stations are: from two to three miles apart, as 
shown in the table on following page. 

The grade eastward for most of the distance is 2.2 per cent., 
ascending, or about 116 ft. to the mile. The eastbound trains 
are heavy and cannot run faster than about 15 to 25 miles an 
hour, while westbound the speeds are also rigidly held low on 
account of the steepness of the grade. 

In the snow sheds every engineman receives notice by fixed 
signals of his approach to a block station, and these signals 
tell him whether or not he is to enter the side track. In 
entering a side track, the train is stopped before reaching the 
switch and the front brakeman goes forward to set it. After 
leaving a side track the train must stop and wait for the rear 
brakeman to set the switch straight. The distance from the 
switch, measured by freight-car lengths, is marked at intervals 
both ways from the switches—east from the east switch and 





flects a needle at A, thus informing A that his instrument is ener- 
gized by a current from B; and A then takes the staff out of the pillar. 
In this process of removal the operator at A displays a disk in the 
machine which gives a visible indication of what has been done, and he 
also reverses the polarity of the operating current, which throws the 
instruments at A and B out of synchrony. Whenever the staff is re- 
turned to the pillar, whether at A or B, the machines are again syn- 
chronized and another staff can be taken out. To take out a staff 
occupies a period of about five seconds, and to put one in, two seconds. 

tThe ideal arrangement for controlled manual signaling on single- 
track would be to have a double-track for a half-mile through the 
station ; switches at both ends, provided with home and starting signals 
suitably interlocked, and worked electrically from the office in the cen- 
ter: distant signals at the approaches; derails at each outlet to pre- 
vent a train from starting until the signalman, having assurance that 
the block is clear, has cleared the signal; and electrical means for 
checking the signalman from the other station. Being thus checked he 
can keep the staff in his office, instead of delivering it to the train. 
Having taken out a staff for a train, he can (using the staff as an 
instrument) clear the signal and close the derail. The clearing of the 
signal should lock the signal lever so that the signal cannot be cleared 
again till the train has reached the other end of the block. The con- 
trolled manual systems without continuous track circuit cannot protect 
against the danger of assuming that the whole of a train has arrived 
when a part has been accidentally detached, of course, unless the staff 
is carried through and unless, in whole or in part, it is carried on the 
rear car. And it cannot protect against broken rails unless the signals 
are controlled by a track circuit extending throughout the block. 
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west from the west switch—on the inner walls of the sheds, 
plainly visible to the enginemen, to enable them to stop at the 
right place for the rear brakeman to regain his place on the 
train. 

On that part of the line which is in the sheds the staff sia- 
tions are in a little building outside but opening into the shed. 
Throughout their length the sheds are open enough to let in 
some daylight and for passengers in the cars to see out; yet 
dark enough to make “light” signals available throughout; and 
no semaphores are used.* 

A siaff to be delivered to an engine is put into a rubber tube 
which is hung to an iron ring about 15 inches in diameter, 
and this the signalman hangs on a crane at the side of the 
shed, from which the engineman or fireman, according to 
which side of the road the staff is found, takes it by running 
his arm through the ring. Just before doing this he drops to 
the ground the staff which he has brought from the station in 
the rear. 

Immediately on receiving the staff the engineman gives a 
whistle signal, one long and one short blast. The head brake- 
man is required to be on watch and to stop the train imme- 
diately if this signal is not given at once. This duty having 








SOUTHERN PAcIFIC Co. (Pacific System). 
List of Staff Stations—Truckee to Loomis. 


Distance, Distance, 
y—-miles,——_, 7——-miles,-——, 
Between Between 
Stations. sta- From Stations. sta- From 
tions. Truckee tions. Truckee 
DN Truckee ...... 0.0 0.0 T MAGIA: iscs.0s Geo 58:24 
T Champion .... 3.56 3.56 DM Caporn ...... 2.61 60.85 
DN *Tunnel 138.... 4.08 7.64 Yh era 2.26 63.11 
ik 2.19 9.83 DN Colfax ....... 2.25 65.36 
DN Lake View ... 1.80 11.63 TT TARGeD +300 3.08 68.44 
DN Summit ..... 2.70 14.33 DN N. Eng. Mills... 1.97 70.41 
T Soda Springs . 2.96 17.29 T Applegate .... 3.31 73.72 
DN Spruce ...... 2.81 20.10 DN Clipper Gap... 2.97 76.69 
OO ossea cea 2:02 22:12 T Bowman ..... 3.41 80.10 
T Tamarack ... 2.00 24.12 DN Auburn ...... 3.30 83.40 
DA CIBGO. os <.4:00 3.51 27.63 TSG ssicccwss 298 8E88 
T Crystal Lake . 2.16 29.79 DN Newcastle .... 1.91 88.29 
DN Yuba Pass ... 2.08 31.87 DN Penryn: «00. 8.18 91.47 
TBmart ....... 276 34.68 DN Loomis ...... 2.88 94.35 
DN *EmigrantGap 1.50 36.13 nl 
TFulda ......;. 2.05 38.18 *All stations from Tunnel 13, 
DN Blue Canon .. 3.15 41.33 to and including Emigrant Gap 
TOIL .esasccss BOX 4807 are in snow sheds. 
DN Midas ...... - 2.08 46.05 DN—Day and night telegraph 
T Oe 2.29 48.34 office. 
DN DOWIC. o.0550:05 1.80 50.14 T—Day and night telephone 
DN Dutch Flat ... 2.63 52.77 office. 


DN Gold Run .... 2.12 54.89 











been assigned to the front brakeman, the conductor and tne 
rear brakeman have no specific duty in connection with the 
staff. 

These operations being duly carried out there is, of course, 
no delay to make a stop if the block is clear. If a long train 
is waiting at a station on the siding, having arrived before the 
block in advance is clear, there may be delay in delivering the 
Staff to the engineman, who perhaps may be several nundred 
feet from the office. With any system of this kind each sta- 
tion should have lap sidings and trains should always enter 





*The signal used was described in the Railroad Gazette of September 
18, 1903. It is a lamp fixed to the side of the shed, having a single 
bull s-eye; and this is made to give either of two color indications by 
dividing it horizontally into halves of different colors, and by providing 
shutters by which the halves may be alternately blinded. _ The shut- 
ters are moved by a solenoid. Sufficient power for this is furnished by 
one cell of storage battery or five cells of gravity battery. The clear in- 
dication can be given in a little over one second of time. At the ap- 
proach to a station having a side track, there are two signals, fixed one 
above the other, on the same post. The indications are as follows: 

Upper signal red and lower yellow.—Train must stop and take pass- 
ing track. 

Upper green and lower yellow.—Train will proceed cautiously along 
main line prepared to stop at staff crane. 

Both upper and lower green.—Train may proceed along main line ex- 
pecting to secure staff and right of track through the next block. 

The upper signal is made semi-automatic by means of a track circuit 
between the fouling points of the side track switches so that it cannot 
be cleared unless that Section of track is unoccupied. Bach signal ts 
also provided with a distant signal of the same type, situated approxi- 
mately 1,000 ft. for up-grade trains and 1,500 ft. for down-grade, in 
the rear of the home signal. This distant signal is also interlocked 
with the outside switch so that it shows yellow whenever the switch is 
out of position, or whenever the home signal is at red. Each station 
is also provided with an indicator, fixed over the operator’s table, show- 
pe red when the track is occupied, or when any switch is set for the 
siding. 
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so that while waiting the engine will be near the office. This 
is not the case at all stations on the Southern Pacific. This 
dealing with waiting trains is the only serious cause of delay. 
If a staff, when thrown or dropped off the engine, should acci- 
dentally drop down into a gorge a thousand feet deep, as is 
possible in some places in the Sierra Nevada mountains, traffic 
would be out of gear on that block until the signal maintainer 
could be found, to restore equilibrium of the machines by tak- 
ing out another staff. A staff lost where possibly a mischievous 
person may find it, produces, of course, an undesirable sit- 
uation. 

As with any system of electric signal apparatus, the wires 
must be so arranged that circuits formed by the crossing of 
wires or currents from any foreign or unauthorized source 
cannot so disturb the apparatus as to make possible the giving 
of a clear signal wrongfully. With the staff, for example, 
a cross must not close an electro magnet in such a way as to 
let B take out the staff without first asking C. On the South- 
ern Pacific the wires from station to station have been put in a 
cable to guard against this. 


With the staff as used on the Southern Pacific and the A. B. 
C. rules as used on the Northern Pacific, there are a number 
of interesting comparisons. 

On both roads absolute blocking is the invariable rule. The 
signalmen do not have to trouble themselves with the complica- 
tion of having two trains in a block at once. 

On the Southern Pacific the staff is delivered to and taken 
from the engine alone and the signalman does not have to com- 
municate with the conductor. On the Northern Pacific the 
block card has to be delivered in duplicate—to the engine and 
to the rear of the train. The conductor, however, does not have 
to surrender the card at the outgoing end of the block. 'The 
arrival of the rear part of the train there is certified in the 
usual way by the signalman as the markers pass his window; 
or, if the train is on the siding short of the office, by word of 
mouth or hand signal from the conductor. 

On both roads at present trains must run slowly enough to 
permit the staff or card to be taken on by hand. On parts of 
the Northern Pacific, where speeds are not limited by the 
grades, there is in use a new and simple apparatus for taking 
on the cards at any speed. On other parts of the road cards 
are fixed in rattan hoops. These are frequently lost however. 
They can be delivered at twenty-five miles an hour readily 
enough, but for entire convenience every operation should be 
prepared for in such a way as to entirely eliminate the ques- 
tion of speed of trains. 

On both roads all trains, so far as rights are concerned, are 
on an absolute equality. On the Northern Pacific an engine- 
man or conductor receiving a card can often guess by the 
engine number shown in an “exception” on the card what 
train he is to meet at the next station; but on the Southern 
Pacific he has absolutely no information. Until he reaches the 
approach signal he does not know whether or not he will be 
required to meet any train, or even whether he must stop. 
This arrangement, it hardly need be said, is the antidote for 
one of the worst uncertainties of the train order system. 

The two systems are alike in training enginemen to the 
habit of invariably getting something into their hands from 
the signalman at each station before leaving that station. The 
difference between the simplicity of this plan and the com- 
plexity of time tables and train orders is so great that it is 
difficult to make a comparison. The American railway train- 
man, who has always run by train orders, finds it hard to 
appreciate the simplicity of the staff; while the Englishman, 
who has always used the staff, is appalled when he hears of 
the mental task that is imposed on American freight conduc- 
tors when they receive a half dozen poorly written tissue 
sheets at 2 o’clock in the morning. 

On the Southern Pacific the staff always gives full right to 





1080 


the next station, subject to no modification until the train 
reaches the approach signal at the next station. This signal 
has to be watched for, of course, like any fixed signal; and it 
modifies the authority of the staff to the extent of selecting the 
track which is to be entered and (if the main track) whether 
or not the train will be required to stop. On the Northern 
Pacific the right given may be qualified in a similar way, but 
the qualifying information is given not by an approach signal 
fixed in position, but by a written statement which is found 
on the card when it is received at the starting point (entrance 
of the block). It may also be qualified further by a direction 
written on the card to meet an opposing train or to be passed 
by another train moving in the same direction, or to pass an- 
other train headed in the same direction, at an intermediate 
siding which is not a block station. 

The operations of signal men are quite different as between 
the two systems. The staff could be worked by a man with 
minimum educational qualifica- 
tions. On the Northern Pacific 
the signalman must know how 
to write legibly and carefully. 
With the telegraph he should be 
a careful operator. With the 
telephone he should be careful in 
enunciation of words and in 
the performance of all his duties 
so as not to burden. the 
despatcher with the task of 
guarding against his errors. The 
mental work of reading and 
writing orders cannot be com- 
pared with the operation of a 
machine of brass and iron; but, 
being unable to make this com- 
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the despatcher for instructions, or unless the despatcher wishes 
to modify the normal operation of the station by issuing spe- 
cial instructions for the meeting of trains. 





The circuits used to control the signals at the Southern 
Pacific staff stations are shown in the drawing. The cir- 
cuits for the staff instruments proper are shown in the upper 
part of the drawing and are in no way peculiar to the South- 
ern Pacific, except for the circuit controllers a and b, which 
are repeated in the lower part of the diagram. 

In order to expedite traffic the signals and circuits shown in 
the lower part of the drawing are used at all staff stations. 
These signals are controlled by the circuit controllers (@ and 
b) and also by track circuits. The outer or distant signals 
merely repeat the indication of their respective home signals. 
Each home signal, A for example, is controlled by a circuit 
from the battery through a normally open contact, B of circuit 

controller b, to the signal A; 
a ae normally closed contact C of cir- 
an cuit controller a, points of track 
relays back to battery; the 
wires involved are marked d, e, 
f, g, h, k, 1, m. The caution 
signal D on the same post with 
A is controlled by a circuit 
from battery through wire n, 
circuit controller on staff crane 
E, wires p, g, normally open con- 
tacts F of circuit controller b 
wires 7, s, signal instrument D, 
wires t, h, etc., the same as for 
the home signal A. 

The operation is as follows: 

After removing a_ staff from 
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Circuits for Electric Train Staff and Approach Ss 


References: 1, Indicator; 2, Lightning arresters; 


sults; and thus far the men have made a good record. 

The despatcher has substantially the same work with either 
system, except that, naturally, or from force of habit, he will 
watch for any error on the part of a signalman to whom he is 
sending orders, whereas with the staff he has no orders to 
send, except those which are required to put the less important 
train on the siding where meets are to be made (which train 
is not always that one which is running in the inferior direc- 
tion). ’ 

On the Southern Pacific the orders from the train despatcher 
to the signalman for the movement of a train are given verb- 
ally, no specified form being used. The despatcher usually 
says, for example, ‘Head No. 3 in,” or “Put No. 4 on Siding.” 
This is not recorded on the train sheet, nor is it repeated back 
to the despatcher. At all regular scheduled meeting points, 
or meets under normal conditions the signalmen, without direc- 
tions from the despatcher, set the signals for the proper 
train to take the siding. That is to say, the signalman operates 
under the rules unless he is in doubt, in which case he asks 


16, 17, 18, 








ignals at Train Staff Station—Southern Pacific. 


19, 


train is to go through without stopping, inserts the 
staff in one of the staff-operated circuit controllers, say Db. 
This unlocks the circuit controller and the _ operator 
turns the handle, thereby closing contacts B and F 
and opening contacts G, K, L. This clears signals A and M 
(provided there is no train on the station track circuit) and 
opens the line circuits of both staff instruments. The signal- 
man now withdraws the staff from the circuit controller and 
suspends it from the staff crane, thereby closing circuit con- 
troller E and clearing signal D. When the staff has been 
caught by the passing train circuit controller E opens 
automatically, thereby setting signal D at caution. Before the 


Terminals; 20, Polarized indicator; 21, Neutral indicator. 


signalman can again manipulate either of his instruments he 
must restore circuit controller b to its normal condition as 
the main line circuits for both staff instruments were opened 
by the reversal of this circuit controller, thereby setting signa: 
A at stop and signal M at caution. 

Should the signalman desire to stop the train before delive’ 
ing the staff he would omit to put it in the crane, but wou! 
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reverse the circuit controller b. In this case signal A would 
show green and signal D yellow, which would inform the 
engineman that he was to proceed on the main line prepared 
to stop at the staff station. If signal A were to show red and 
signal D yellow it would constitute an order to enter the siding. 





Seven maintainers are employed in the district between 
Roseville and Truckee in addition to a district foreman. These 
men, in addition to caring for the staff system, maintain the 
fire alarm system and the district telegraph system in use be- 
tween Oral and Truckee, as well as telephones and crossing 
bells. 

During the busy times of 1907 this line was worked to its 
full capacity and the train despatchers were often kept busy 
continuously for many hours arranging meeting points and 
giving the instructions to the station operators as to what 
trains should be held on the side tracks. In the last six months 
of 1907 the eastbound freight movement averaged 23414 cars 
a day, westbound 215 cars. 

At the present time the line is not so crowded. A sample 
signalman’s register, that made at Emigrant Gap, for the 24 
hours ending at midnight, December 3, 1908, shows 11 trains 
eastbound and 17 westbound, seven of the westbound being 
empty engines. The leaving times of these trains at Emigrant 
Gap were as follows: 
Eastbound.* Westbound.* 


Eastbound.* Westbound.* 


:23 a.m. . 2:45a.m P., 6:20p.m. L., 2:21 pm: 

3 :52 4:08 “ P., 8:05 “ H., 3:40“ 

Pp, £07 “ m, sao. “ eerte rr, €s01 * 

Pp. 6:08 “ P., €:88 ‘“ E, 6:61 

7:50 “ iy . tae b, 8:05: “ 

9:20 * M, e340 B, S227 “ 

& :09 p.m. B., 12:10 p.m. 8:53 “ 

L., 22 i247 6“ P., 12:02 a.m 
P., :: 100“ P., 22306 ** 





*P., passenger; L., local freight; E., empty engine. 





NOTES ON RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION.* 





BY JOHN A. F. ASPINALL. 
General Manager of the Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway. 


III. 
TRAIN RESISTANCE. 

On account of the many difficulties of determining accurately 
the resistance of electrical trains, tests were taken by running 
a train up to full speed, shutting off the current, and allowing 
it to coast until it came to rest. Measurements of speed were 
taken at 5-second intervals, Fig. 5. 

The mean curves of several tests for 2, 3, 4 and 7-car trains 
are plotted out on Fig. 6, and the chief figures are shown in 
the venation table. In each case allowance has been made for 
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of the figures obtained. They are probably due to sudden va- 
riations in the wind. 

Of course curves 1-4, Fig. 5, give the train resistance, 
including the part used for locomotive purposes, but to com- 
pare with steam stock this part should be eliminated, and this 
has been done by taking the difference between two motor-cars 
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Speed, Miles per hour 
Fig. 5—-Time Speed Curves for 2-,3-,4-,5-,6 and 7-Car Trains. 


and one trailer, and two motor-cars and five trailers. Assum- 
ing the train resistance of the two motor-cars and one trailer 
to be the same in both cases, the train resistance in lb. per 
ton of the extra trailers is shown in curve 5, and the chief 
figures in the following table. Curve 5 gives figures which are 
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dite 6—Tractive Effort for 2- - »4 and 7-Car Trains. 








PARTICULARS OF ACCELERATIONS FOR 2 TO 7- CAR ini, 


No.of Composition Max. 


Time in seconds to attain 
cars -—of train—, speed 


= per hour—————_, 


Speed in miles per hour after 


5.) 





(See Fig. 


-——— Mean acceleration up to 








in Motor Trailer in 10 40 v minutes.——-—————__,_ 7-—-Minutes.-—~ Miles yy hours 

train. cars. cars. m.p.h miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. %. un 1%. 2. 2%. 3. Y%, %, Es 10 30. 
2 2 = 51.5 5 11.5 25.5 49.5 120 32.5 42.75 47.75 49.8 50.5 51.2 2.3 1.59 1.04 2.92 2. Ba By P- 
3 Z 1 49.625 7 14 27.75 60 ae 31.5 40.0 44.2 46.9 48.6 49.4 2.8 1.54 0.97 2:09 2.09 1.59 
4 2 2 49.25 7.5 15 29 . 65 30.3 39.0 43.75 46.5 48.2 49.2 1.95 1.472 0.95 1.94 1.94 1.51 
2 1 1 46.75 9.5 17.5 28 72 31.0 38.5 41.8 44.0 45.3 46.3 ny Ge BP 0.69 5 1.67 1.56 
5 2 2 44.75 9.5 20.75 40 106 25.6 34.65 38.5 41.0 42.7 43.8 1.56 0.92 0.847 1.54 1.4 1.09 
6 2 4 43.875 11.5 26 50 116 22.0 32.8 37.6 40.3 42.0 43.1 1.29 1.09 0.803 1.27 1.12 0.88 
7 2 5 42.0 13.0 30 64 162 20.0 29.4 34.0 37.0 39.3 40.9 1.14 0.978 0.72 1.12 0.95 0.68 

PARTICULARS OF TRAIN RPSISTANCE. (See Figs. 5 and 6.) 
Composition of 
y——trains—_,, Weight Length of Train resistance at various miles per hour in pounds per ton. 

Curve No. Motor Trailer of train, train. — 2 

No. of cars. ears, cars. tons. ft. ins 5. 10. 15. 20. 25. 30. 35. 40. 45. 
1 2 1 1 71.537 121 8 8.5 8.0 8.5 9.0 9.5 10.75 12.5 14.0 pada 
2 3 2 1 117,175 183 4 7.75 7.75 8.0 8.6 9.0 9.75 10.5 12.0 13.75 

3 4 2 2 143.275 248 6 6.5 6.0 6.5 7.25 8.5 9.25 10.0 ito 12.0 

4 7 2 221,575 430 0 6.25 5.75 6.25 7.0 1.15 8.5 9.5 10.5 11.5 
5 4 Trailers only. 104.4 246 8 4.52 3.55 4.18 5.2 6.34 7.09 8.36 8.81 9.45 

6 5 *Ord. bogie coaches. 115.2 285 0 ela 3 ais 5.0 eeace 7.4 eanea 10.5 bens 


*See Proceedings, Institution of Civil wenn. oa Vol exlvii, 


1901. 











the effect of gradients, and the tests were made in both direc- 
tions to eliminate as far as possible the effects of head winds. 

It may be noticed that curves 2 and 3 do not follow paths 
parallel to curves 1 and 4, but they are true representations 








*From the Presidential address before the Institute o N 
Engineers, April 23, 1909. e of Mechanical 


comparable with steam practice, values of which are shown in 
curve 6, which is taken from the Proceedings of the Inst. 
Civil Engineers, vol. cxlvii, part 1, “Aspinall on Train Resist- 
ance,” for a train of 5 coaches of similar weight. 

Tests for acceleration were carried out by running the trains 
up to speed under service conditions, the speed being taken as 
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before. In addition, readings were taken at 5-second intervals Mileage Between Overhaul. 

‘urre j . _ ; Whls. bet. All classes 
of current, line volts, and volts across the motor terminals. Stand. turning + _—_—— Se 
From the speed curves thus obtained, the acceleration in Half-year ard a 150-h.-p. _ ture Brake 
fee ets : a ending: bogies, tires, armature, bear’gs, Brushes, Shoes, blocks, 
eet per second per second was obtained. j a miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 

il . : June, 1906. : ee = Ske . ee 
Se... Dec., 1906. 28,800 39,000 124,000 44,000 113680 112,500 17784 
2 ¢ 29 . 5’e 97's fo 
Half-year Total motor Motor-car June, 1907. 32,700 38,000 115,000 41,700 12,640 127,300 1,915 
adie : 150-h.-p. 125-h.-p. nat nag hay Dec., 1907. 32,600 49,400 — 87,300 49,000 15,550 116,000 2,150 
June, 1906....... 4,649,334 153,642 4,802,976 1,261,154 June, 1908. 32,800 42,300 128,000 63,000 13,300 78,500 2,320 
December, 1906... 4,957,064 413,409 5,370,473 1,467,970 Dec., 1908. 28,500 30,300 171,030 87,100 10,900 102,000 2,680 
June, 1907....... 4,712,348 575,440 5,287,788 1,483,095 ; _ F : 

December, 1907.... 4,884,060 710,066 5,594,126 1,585,227 The original diameter of commutators was 17% in., the 
| eae 4,861,612 618,862 5,480,474 1,539,671 present average diameter being 1654 in., representing a loss 





December, 1908.... 4,788,910 699,206 5,488,206 1,554,518 
The following table gives the cost for repairs, wages, re- 
pairs materials, stores, inspection, general maintenance of all 
electrical equipment and motor bogies, electrical equipment of 
trailers, but exclusive of trailers and the coach bodies of the 
motor cars, i. e., it is a true representation of the cost of main- 
tenance of the motive power portion of electric rolling stock: 


in diameter of % in., or about 0.175 in. per annum, 0.003 
in. per 1,000 miles; about one-half of this being due to wear, 
and one-half to turning up. The commutators can be worn 
down at least to 1514 in. diameter, so that their total life will 
probably be about twelve years. 





























--—Wages—, --Materials-— Wages & materials Total ou— 
No. of motor- No. Per er Per Per cost per All classes, Average No. 
lialf-year cars, end of of motor- motor- motor- motor. motor, 125 or per 1,000 of miles 
ending: half-year. motors. Total. mile. Total. mile. Total. car. mile. 150 h.-p. motor-miles, per motor car 
£ ad. 3 4 £ d. £ gals. per annum. 
June, 1006.....«... 51 178 3,458 0.178 3,016 0.151 6,474 127 80.324 36.4 0.605 49,456 
December, 1906..... 52 180 4,885 0.218 4,656 0.208 9,541 184 0.426 53.0 0.504 56,460 
Se ee 52 180 4,902 0.223 5,097 0.231 9,999 192 0.454 55.5 0.514 57,042 
December, 1907..... 60 212 5,395 0.231 4,239 0.182 9,634 161 0.413 45.4 0.605 52,840 
Se SS 64 228 5,168 0.226 4,184 0.1838 9,352 146 0.409 41.0 0.730 48,114 
December, 1908..... 64 228 4,362 0.191 3,119 0.136 7,481 117 30.327 32.8 0.777 48,598 
WEIGHT OF ELECTRICAL evwrnee: ON einen: TRAINS. 
Ratio Weight 
Weight baie a Total weight of 
of oO weight electrical electrical 
electrical electrical not equipment equipment 
— equip- equip- including to to Seating 
Composition of train. System of ment,7; ment,t passengers, weight total weight, capacity. 
control. aore.4 Ibs, Ibs. lbs. Ibs. of motors. per cent. 
Ek sbi Reine eae eee CS eee 26,200 32,900 39,816 103,040 1 to 1.26 31.95 66 and 69 
ee aA ee ay enue Pt mane Sey ee Multiple unit.. 26, 500 are peas: 113,120 ie eye 68 and 80 
MOP Rr. > Gua bask aes seeks Sin Multiple unit.* 8,680 15,008 16,212 49,280 1 to 1.73 82.85 70 
NMA ch ic cr etc ase ican se Jess eer res ers ceeee 644 Sark 58,240 sig ose he 0.935 66, 80 and 90 
2 motor cars, 1 trail car... ....... Loy. pa ees 52,400 64,960 80,276 264,320 1 to 1.27 25.20 204 and 218 
2 enoter care, FS iveilers... o...s22>- eee 52,400 66,988 80,864 322,560 7 228 20.80 270, 284 and 295 
2 eeptor' oars, 3S trellers .< os ss s0%:s a ee 52,401 67,732 81,508 380,800 + ade: Fe) 17.80 336, 350, 364 & 378 
-*For Liverpool overhead service. 
7 Including motors. The weight of auxiliary apparatus, such as vacuum pump motor, etc., is not included, since this does not form part of the 
electrical equipment for tractive purposes. 
tIncluding motors, auxiliaries, and part weight of motor bogies. Part weight of bogies is included, so as to make the weight of the electrical 
equipment compare with steam practice. The trailer-car bogies are taken as being sufficiently strong for running purposes, and the extra weight 
of the motor-car bogies as s being — for locomotive purposes, 
Tests to Show Relative Properties of Various Third-Rail Materials. Resistance of 3d and 4th Rails. 
Lancashire as 
& North Piccadilly SUCARBG Ol WONG iin seis oiwin ns no's oss sin See bu sic sine ons sole per yd. 
Rail. Yorkshire Eastern & Metro- Re a AAO, “Cauicinis's cw. cie'e ue heen cee Ka seesaw e 6.84 sq. in. 
Tensile tests: Ry. Ry. Brompton. politan. Electrical resistance (average, 69 tests), he 23 times that of pre copper. 
Tons per eg. in....... 24.3 23.7 2.1 25.1 . Mn 
Pr ct. elongat’n on 3in 40.0 35.0 37 0 34.0 Chemical analysis ......... 0.045 Trace. 0. 04 0. 046 0.23 
Per cent. contraction.. 76.0 69.5 69.5 69.5 ‘ 
Impact test by Izod ma- Resistance of 1 mile of unbonded main line track 
chine. ft.-Ibs, ...... 12.2 9.9 2.0 13.1 (single) with ordinary fishplate joints .......... = 2.8 ohms. 
Abrasion tests, relative OE I PON, DRT GMS oo wsise ess 0esnsseecscsecos = DOI Sam. 
° losses: (1) ... 1.0 0.703 0.414 0.958 1,000 yds. of 3d rail, inc. joints and bonds (avge) = 0.02416 ohm. 
(2) ve cece cece ee eees 1.0 0.66 reed 9.706 Ratio of resistance of 1-ft. of solid rail to 1-ft. of rail 
3 1.0 0.6 0.98 0.5 ad containing a joint bonded with new bonds...... = 1to1.57 
; een nmi : BL-WED DONG GITANGS CUE ...cccccecececesene = 1to2.4 
: Average ........ 1.0 0.654 0.755 0.721 With all strands cut except 6...........cccseceee = 1%0 7-26 
Corrosion—Relative loss : a £ 71 With all strands cut, fishplates only .............. = 1to1182 
In distilled H,0...... 1 1.71 1.57 a The three last values demonstrate the value of good maintenance on 
In salt water ....... 1 1.18 1.09 1 bonding. 
Resistance compared 
with copper ...... 7.23 7.32 7.29 8.39 
WEAR AND CORROSION OF 3D AND 4TH RAILS. 
(3d being Live Rail; 4th being Return Rail.) 
Loss, Per- 
Per- Present Per- --Lossofarea areaby centage Percentage ratio 
Present centage sectional centage Per ct. Cor- of loss of --of loss by 
Place. weight, oflossof area, oflossof Bywear, by rosion, area by Cor- 
Rail. Position. Date laid. peryard. weight.  sq.in. ~. sq.in. wear. sq.in. corrosion. Wear. rosion. 
{ 3d Up main line. Jan., "04 59.30 15.28 5.93 5.28 0.39 5.57 0.68 9.71 36.45 63.50 
TAVMOO .ksiew nds <) OO Turntable siding 04 61.90 11.57 6.30 10. 00 ees Sean 0.70 10.00 pout. rae 
{| 4th Up main line. . Se: 58.50 16.438 5.92 15.438 ok a Sees 1.08 15.438 Seek eis WAS 
Liverpool* ....... 3d Down main line. he 56.8 18.86 5.76 17. 71 0.39 5.57 0.85 12.14 81.45 68.55 
{ 3d Down main line. “04 65.00 7.14 6.50 7.14 0.24 3.43 0.26 3.71 48 52 
oe , od Crossover road. = 65.20 6.85 6.48 7.43 ae Res ~e 0.52 7.43 sake Ses 
{| 4th Down main line. “904 66.90 4.43 6.62 5.43 nis 0.38 5.43 ae or 
{ 3d Down main line. “ 04 65.70 6.14 6.46 7.71 0.25 3.57 0.29 4.14 46.3 53.7 
PN: Ops esens cee ; 3d Crossover road. ee 67.60 3.43 6.75 3.57 ; = 0.25 3.57 eee etek 
| 4th Down main line. *. Oe 67.80 3.14 6.70 4.28 ee eee 0.30 4.28 eae 
{ 3d Down main line. * De 67.00 4.28 6.62 5.43 0.15 2.14 0.23 3.29 39.47 60.5 53 
Altear Rifle Range. ; 3d Siding. Aug., ’04 66.50 5.00 6.67 4.71 eee ve 0.33 4.71 sche 
| 4th Downmainline. Jan., ’04 69.10 1.28 6.86 2.00 aoe staae 0.14 2.00 ‘eee 
{ 3d Down main line. “704 66.40 5.14 6.62 5.4¢ 0.13 1.86 0.25 3.57 34.2 65.8 
PORN re ia bua , 3d Siding. July, 05 69.30 1.00 6.85 2.14 Soen ae 9.15 2.14 5 mewe ane 
{| 4th Downmainline. Jan., ’04 70.10 Nil. 7.00 Nil. err Sips Nil. Nil. ose yr 
Ainsdale, 15 M. P.. 3d Down main line. si "04 66.3 5.29 6.63 5.29 0.14 2 0.23 3.29 37.84 62.16 
{ 3d Down main line. = on 62.30 11.00 6.35 9.28 0.13 1.86 0.52 7.42 20 80 
POUEMROTS os kanes , od Crossover road. “ "04 65.90 5.86 6.71 4.14 pais cbs 0.29 4.14 ane 
| 4th Down main line. “04 66.90 4.43 6.83 2.43 eeu pee 0.17 2.43 
*Near Ex. Station Junction. 
: 
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A SUGGESTION FOR TIE RODS. 





BY H. HERDEN, 
Chief Engineer, Buffalo & Susquehanna. 

It seems that in spite of many devices to replace the wooden 
tie with one of steel, stone or concrete, the wooden tie will 
stay with us for a long time yet, but we may have to 
strengthen or reinforce it, as we reinforce a concrete beam. 

A wooden tie, even when new and sound, is very flimsy 
material compared to the strength of rail and rail-fastenings. 
Placing a tie-plate under the rail was a great improvement, 
and yet we have thousands of miles of nothing but frail fibers 
of wood between the rails, which wood is supposed to Geter- 
mine the gage of the track, but does not, since the gage is 
principally dependent on the soundness and resisting quality 
of the tie at the particular spot where the rail is fastened 
to the tie. We know what happens when a rail is subjected 
to lateral pressure from a heavy and fast moving load and 























Herden Tie Rod. 


we will suppose, in this instance, that the outside rail in a 
curve is subjected to such action while the inside rail at 
the same time has only to resist a force acting in a vertical 
direction from the moving load. What happens then is that 
the outside rail has a tendency to move outwardly, being 
prevented by tie-plate and spikes, which in turn depend on 
the resisting quality of wood, which becomes weaker every 
day from age and service; while the vertical force acting on 
the inside rail is practically wasted so far as it might be 
applied in assisting the outside rail to resist that pressure. 
Hither rail may be subjected to such lateral pressure and 
one might be pushed off entirely from the tie, tie-plate, spikes 
and all, without disturbing the opposite rail. 

It follows, then, that if spikes and tie-plates offer a certain 
resistance to being moved laterally, this quality at both ends 
of the tie should be combined against either rail having a 
tendency to move outwardly. There is not much danger of 
rails moving towards center of track under traffic; all the 
difficulty is due to the flange of the wheel, and this un- 
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avoidable pressure against the rail increases with high speed, 
heavy loads and imperfect track. 

To prevent a rail from moving outwardly or better, to 
increase the factor of resistance, the maximum or limit of 
which we should be able to express in pounds (which we 
cannot, if the resistance depends on the fibers of a half: 
decayed tie), and to prevent the spreading of rails or ex- 
tension of gage-distance, it is suggested to hook opposite rails 
together by means of a rod as shown in Fig. 1. This tie-rod 
consists of a straight piece of steel of rectangular or other 
section with bent ends that are to all intents and purposes 
two inside spikes integrally attached to rod. The spike-ends 
of this rod are inserted in inside holes of tie-plates of any 
preferred type, or plates made especially for this purpose, 
and then driven into the tie like any other spikes, with the 
difference, however, that such spikes as shown in Fig. 1 
would go home more true than is usually the case. If, now, 
both rails are loaded and one of them should be subjected to 
lateral pressure from the wheel, the gage could not widen 
without breaking the rod or tearing up a tie-plate, which 
would certainly make detection of track spreading very easy, 
if it ever should occur. The tie-plate shown in Figs. 2 and 3 
does not represent any particular type of plate and therefore 
only the general outlines of a tie-plate are indicated. It is 
evident that if such a tie-rod were used all spikes and plates 
at both ends of a given tie would combine to resist the out- 
ward motion of either rail and prevent the spreading of track 
within the limit of strength of metal employed. Lateral mo- 
tion of rails would be reduced to a minimum if all parts 
were made to fit closely, and the result would be a track 
with uniformly parallel rails and permanent gage distance. 
Fig. 2 shows the compactness and simplicity of the device. 

Fig. 3 would represent this tie-rod applied in main track, 
spacing of which would depend on the given conditions. In 
sharp curvature where it is the practice to increase the gage 
distance, rods of proper length corresponding to the increased 
gage distance would be used. 

This tie-rod having its position on top of tie could not in- 
terfere with track work and could be applied or removed 
conveniently with the usual track tools. While it might take 
less time to drive the tie-rod home than it takes to drive two 
common spikes, it is quite possible that it would be more 
difficult to remove it in the same time it takes to pull out two 
spikes. 

Fig. 4 with the tie-rods left out would give a fair repre- 
sentation of a mix-up as it sometimes will occur on the best 
regulated railway. The purpose of the tie-rod here would be 
to repair a wrecked track temporarily for slow speed in the 
shortest time possible, especially when new ties are a long 
distance away from the scene of wreck. If rails have not 
been injured, or only slightly, they may be hooked together 
very rapidly by means of this rod, using plates as shown in 
A, B or C, which, of course, are not tie-plates, strictly speak- 
ing. Such plates need not be stronger or heavier for this 
purpose than enough to equal the tensile strength of the rod. 
With plates B or C no spikes would be required for a tem- 
porary expedient. Every section might be equipped with a 
certain number of tie-rods for wrecking purposes; they could 
be easily carried on the hand car. Of course, any form of 
tie-plate would answer for wrecking purposes, but plates A, 
B or C, or plates similar to these would be cheaper, lighter 
and more easily and quickly applied, being perfectly flat and 
conveniently driven under rail. The tie-rod, being a gage 
in itself, would space the rails properly. Such rods with 
plates could be carried on trains for emergency purposes. 

Fig. 4 suggests using short ties in side tracks, temporary 
tracks or storage tracks where the roadbed is well-seasoned, 
to save tie material; such tracks are shown in Figs. 5 and 
6. Here short ties alternate with long ties. In Fig. 6 short 
ties slant at an angle of about 30 degs. to long ties. In either 
case the resistance to moving two opposite short ties laterally 
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to track in the same direction would exceed the resistance 
of moving one long tie, and particularly so in short ties, Fig. 
6. More short ties could be used in perfectly uniform solid 
roadbed for the tracks mentioned, and a great saving in tie 
timber should be effected by the plan, as renewal of ties 
would affect sometimes only one side of track, and instead 
of throwing away a long tie that is decayed or defective at 
one end only, timber equal to 33 per cent. of a long tie would 
be taken out. 

There are many advantages this tie-rod would have over 
one with shoes or sleeves or one bolted to web of rail. A rod 
as shown in Fig. 1 may be used at any time and anywhere 
between rails in track where spikes at inside of rail can be 
driven. If not already provided with the usual tie-plate, any 
plate of approved pattern that has a hole at the inside of the 
rail intended for a spike may be used, while certain types of 
plates of improved pattern would further add to the ef- 
ficiency of the tie-rod. If track, during certain seasons when 
ties cannot be removed conveniently, should show signs of 
spreading, or if other defects are discovered in ties, a few 
rods may be quickly applied in such spots to insure safety 
until ties can be renewed. 

A tie-rod as described should not be expensive, and the 
cost of two inside spikes should be deducted from it, the 
labor saved in maintaining the gage of track and inspection 
of same should go far towards cost of material contained 
between the spike ends of the rod, without taking other ad- 
vantages into consideration. The tie itself should last longer 
with this rod, for the lateral outward motion of the rail would 
be greatly checked by the load on the opposite rail, so that 
the widening out of spike holes in the tie should be prevented 
to a great extent. In connection with a properly constructed 
tie-plate closely fitting the flanges of the rail, this tierod 
would act to a certain extent as an anti-creeper device when 
ties have a tendency to assume oblique angles to rail. 

As the labor of fastening this rod in track would be equal 
to labor of driving two spikes, which would have to be driven 
in any event, the cost of laying or driving the rod should 
not be considered. 





The Russian Minister of Transportation, Schaufusz, has been 
succeeded by S. W. Ruchlov, a man who has spent his life in 
various government offices, of which that of marine and 
harbors is the most nearly related to his present duties. 
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ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 





BY WILLIAM WICKHAM TURLAY. 





IIT. 
SLEEPING CARS. 


English sleeping cars are all built with corridors and com- 
partments, each compartment usually accommodating one per- 
son only, as there are no upper berths, though two adjoining 








Two-Berth Compartment in Sleeping Car. 


compartments can sometimes be connected by doors arranged 
for the purpose. There are toilet rooms at the ends of the 
cars and in addition each compartment has a wash-basin with 
hot and cold water. These cars are quite like the “Mann” 
sleeping cars, a few of which were built and introduced in 
America some years ago and afterwards bought by the Pull- 
man Company, except that the Mann cars had an upper and 
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East Coast Joint Stock Sleeping Car. 
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Built by the North Eastern Railway in 1906. 
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a lower berth in each compartment. The English sleeping 
cars are sO much superior to the ordinary American sleeping 
cars, both in comfort and decency that no comparison need be 
made, but it must be remembered that the American cars 
each contain one or more staterooms, which afford privacy at 
a considerable advance over the usual charge. The charge 


per passenger for a night journey in an English sleeping car 
ranges from five shillings ($1.20) to 7% shillings ($1.80), 
according to distance, and the passenger must also have a 
first class ticket, so that the actual cost of the compartment 








Interior of Third Class Dining Car. 


in the English sleeper for a traveler who would ordinarily 
ride on a second or third class ticket is greater than that of 
a berth in an American sleeper. Those who are unable or 
unwilling to pay so much are provided for by the railway 
companies in another way, as there is a system by which 
travelers of any class may 
rent pillows and rugs at six 
pence (12c. each) per night 
and may thus make them- 
selves fairly comfortable at 
a small expense, especially if 
the ordinary compartments 
are not crowded. For this pur- 
pose the second and third 
class cars are really prefer- 
able, ag the seats are not sepa- 
rated by arms and one can 
make himself very comfort- 
able if able to lie down at full length on the seat cushions 
with his rug and pillow.* 

It may be added that sleeping and dining cars in England 
are owned and manager by the railway companies themselves. 





Luncheon Basket. 


DINING CARS AND LUNCHES. 

English dining cars are usually subdivided for pasengers of 

different classes and are clean and comfortable, though the 

interior decorations, which vary somewhat according to the 

class of the compartment, are not as elaborate as in American 

dining cars. The meals are served in courses and are good. 
The usual prices are: 


Breakfast, 2s. 6d. = 60 cents. 
Luncheon, 2s. 6d. = 60 cents. 
Dinner, 3s. Od. to 3s. 6d. = 72 to 84 cents. 


The dining car waiter seems contented with a tip of three 
pence (6 cents) in place of the 25 cents which his colored 
brother in America looks for. 

Basket luncheons are furnished at all important stations and 





*The Editor’s experience is that the arms separating the first-class 
seats can be raised at will, removing all obstructions. 
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can be ordered in advance by wire, without extra charge, by 
notifying the train conductor (or “guard,” as he is called) 
or the station officials, and will be delivered on the train at any 
one of certain designated stopping places, so that the passenger 
is enabled to choose his meal hour. The scale of prices is as 
follows: 


6d. = 12 cents.—Pot of tea or coffee, with bread and butter. 

is. = 24 cents.—Pot of tea or coffee, with bread and butter, cake, 
jam and cress or lettuce 

2s. = 48 we roast beef, salad, fruit, bread and butter and 
cheese. 

2s. 6d. 60 cents.—Hot roast meat—steak or chops—with vegetables 
(or one-half of a cold roast chicken, with ham or 
tongue, in place of the hot meat and vegetables, 
as desired), salad, ice (or fruit), bread and but: 
ter and cheese. 


At an additional expense of sixpence (12 cents) a bottle of 
mineral water, ale or beer, or a small bottle of light wine will 
be added. The luncheons are packed in small partitioned 
wicker-work baskets or hampers, with covers, which contain 
also dishes, napkins, knives, forks and spoons, salt and pepper. 
These hampers may be left in the train or handed out to a 
porter at any stopping place. Between the dining cars and 
basket luncheons, besides the dining rooms and lunch counters 
at stations, the traveler has a considerable range of choice, and 
is enabled to consult both his appetite and his pocketbook. 
Like a good many other things which are done by English 
railway managers (whether from a wise policy of under pres- 
sure of public opinion) for the comfort of the ordinary traveler, 
the system of basket lunches must involve a good deal of 
troublesome detail, with little or no direct profit, and it may 
reduce the receipts of the dining cars. It was tried in a very 
small way on one of our New England railways some years 
ago, but discontinued, and it is not as easy or pleasant to eat 
in one of our open and often crowded American cars, under 
the observation of many people, as in the comparative privacy 
of a compartment. 





(To be continued.) 





THE ARICA-LA PAZ RAILWAY.* 





Arica is the seaport town of Tacna, Chile, and has a popu- 
lation of about 3,000 inhabitants, communication being main- 
tained between it through its port, with Valparaiso in the 
extreme south, and with Panama in the north. 

Having already connected Arica with Tacna by railway, a 
distance of 39 miles, the Chilian government have long 
cherished the ambition of extending the line to La Paz in 
Bolivia, while the Bolovian government have Deen equally anx- 
ious, by this means, to get an outlet to the sea. 

The enterprise to build this line, which has now been re- 
solved on, will provide some engineering features of the great- 
est interest, since it will be necessary to drive it through or 
over the great mountain chain of the Andes, which shuts off 
Chile from the Argentine Republic and Bolivia. The first step 
in the general scheme of railway building in this territory was 
the Antofagasta and Bolivia Railway. The second was a con- 
nection with the Argentine system through the great spiral 
tunnel now being driven under the Uspallata pass, which will 
be opened to traffic in May of next year, admitting of the pass- 
age over the first trans-continental railway line in South 
America from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The third step will 
be the crossing of the Andes at one of the low passes above 
Copiap6é to connect with the Argentine lines from Tucumdén 
with the Bolivian system. Surveys have already been author- 
ized, and work has been commenced upon this project. The 
fourth, and by far the greatest, engineering undertaking will 
be the Arica-La Paz line, the construction of which will cost 
the agreed sum of £2,334,395 ($11,671,975). 

The route will follow the Valley of Lluta from Arica to the 
Inn of Incara, a distance of 104 miles. This latter station 
will mark the highest elevation in the passage of the Andes, 
and will also form the crossing point for the proposed Tacna 





*Abstract from an article in The (London) Engineer. 
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line. From the Inn of Incara the line will continue down to 
La Paz by a gradual decline a further distance of 188 miles, 
making the total 292 miles. The section between Arica and 
Incara will have an average gradient of 4.5 per cent., but 
at certain points, where a series of perpetual cascades of from 
10 ft. to 15 ft. in height have to be followed, and measuring 
some hundreds of yards in length, the grade will be from 
15 to 20 per cent. It has been found that by establishing a 
maximum gradient of 6 per cent. the greatest height of the 
line above the river will not exceed 160 ft.; and here the rack- 
rail system will be introduced. The minimum curve is 460 
ft. radius, and there will be a considerable number of curves 
of about 500 ft. radius. In this section there will be 48 bridges 
and one viaduct, most of the former being built of stone arches 
of 15 ft. to 25 ft. span, while others will be of steel beams 
from 65 ft. to 100 ft. long. One bridge in particular will have 
to span a chasm of 150 ft. There will be 70 tunnels, with a 
total length of 5,000 yds., the longest being one of 175 yds. 

The altitude of the Inn of Incara is 13,570 ft., and from 
here to La Paz there will be a down grade of some 1,660 ft. in 
188 miles. It is expected that, taking the long steep climb 
and the subsequent descent into consideration, the 292 miles 
with passenger trains will take 14% hours in transit. Be- 
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The railway will be built at the same time from Arica, in 
Chile, and Viacha, near La Paz, in Bolivia, and the line will 
be divided into five sections, each section having been tendered 
and estimated for separately. By terms of agreement with 
the governments of Chile and Bolivia respectively, materials 
of every kind, machines and tools for the construction of the 
railway will be exempt from all import duties and all 
government and city taxes. 





ELECTRIC SAFETY DEVICE ON THE BERLIN 
ELEVATED & UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 





An extremely simple but important safety device in connec- 
tion with the supply of power to electric motor coaches is pro- 
vided on the Berlin Elevated & Underground Electric Rail- 
way installed and equipped by Siemens & Halske, of Berlin. 
In case of any accident which might result in danger to the 
passengers or personnel of the railway by reason of electric 
shock from the third or live rail, the voltage of which is 750 
volts above earth, it is of the utmost importance that there 
should be no delay in cutting off the current at the generating 
station. This can be secured cither by telephonic communica- 











Truck Equipped With Safety Device; Berlin Electric Railway. ‘ 


ginning at a point 50 miles above Arica and ending at a point 
71 miles still higher, there will be six locations of the rack 
rail, and in the section where the steepest gradients occur 
the total length of the rack rail will be 19 miles. 

Mr. Josiah Harding, M. Inst. C. E., who made surveys of 
the whole route on behalf of the Chilian government, reports 
fluctuations of temperature on the elevated part of the line 
from 13 deg. below zero at sunrise to 100 above at noon, a 
range of 113 deg. in a few hours. 

It is proposed to take the water of the Llula river about 
60 miles above its mouth for a hydro-electric plant and con- 
vey it by pipe line to a point about 1,000 yds. below, within 
which distance there is a vertical drop of 250 ft. It is esti- 
mated that this will furnish sufficient power to run the trains 
from Arica to Umapalca, nearly 100 miles, and within seven 
miles of the summit, the Inn of Incara. Additionally it would 
serve to operate the yards and wharves in Arica, light the 
city and supply all the necessary motive power which might 
be needed for many years to come. 

The contract for building this line has been secured by a 
British firm, Sir John Jackson, Limited. The company has 
joined with Griffiths & Co. (contractors), Limited. 


tion or by short circuiting the live rail so that the automatic 
switch in the generating station will open and remain open. 
In the latter case it may not be easy to find suitable means 
for producing an effectual short circuit, and delay may be 
caused at a time when every moment is of importance. 
Messrs. Siemens have therefore made provision for pro- 
ducing a short circuit at a moment’s notice and without the 
slightest danger to the operator. The apparatus is shown in 
the accompanying illustration and consists of a substantial 
switch mounted on one of the axle-boxes which carry the shoe 
beam. This switch is marked A, and can be operated by 
means of a cord attached to the lever arm, B. A flexible 
wire ending in a spring, C, connects this cord with a suitable 
handle in the driver’s compartment. In case of necessity the 
driver by means of his handle can pull the switch, A, so that 
the switch blade comes into contact with the block, D. This 
block is mounted on insulating material and is permanently 
connected to the collector shoe. As soon therefore as the 
switch is pulled over, the third or live rail is connected 
through the collector shoe to earth, the switch being mounted 
on the axle-box without any intermediate insulation, and the 
short circuit so formed will be maintained until removed. 
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The Pemigwasset House, the well-known hotel at the rail- 
way station at Plymouth, N. H., was destroyed by fire May 
12, together with the station building. Loss $100,000. The 
hotel was owned by the Boston & Maine. 


Certain railways of Georgia have instituted proceedings to 
test the constitutionality of the state law requiring engines 
on main lines to be equipped with electric headlights. The 
court has referred the matter to a special master who will give 
a hearing May 24. 


A press despatch from Winnipeg says that a final agree- 
ment has been reached by the Canadian Pacific and the leaders 
of the shop men, who have been uneasy for many months, and 
that all of the men who have been out of work since the 
strike of last fall are to be reinstated at their former wages. 


Representative Bowers, of Mississippi, has introduced in 
Congress a bill directing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to make a valuation of the physical property of the rail- 
ways of the country and embodying a number of amendments 
to the Interstate Commerce law. It is proposed to put tele- 
graph, telephone, private car and dining car lines under the 
Act to Regulate Commerce, and to provide for the automatic 
suspension of new tariffs issued by railway companies in 
case a shipper protests against the rates. 


A press despatch from Atlanta, May 17, says that all of the 
white firemen and hostlers employed on the Georgia Railroad 
have struck as a protest against the employment of negroes 
by the company. It is said that this is the opening of the 
campaign by labor unions to destroy the negro as an indus- 
trial factor. An officer of the road says that the plan has been 
smouldering for five years. General Manager Scott says the 
strike has not interfered with train service. The strikers say 
the road is badly crippled. The engineers will not aid the 
striking firemen. 


The new train of the Chicago & North Western and the 
Union Pacific between Chicago and Denver, which began run- 
ning this week, and which traverses the 1,059 miles between 
those cities in 29 hours 30 minutes, enables a passenger to 
travel from Denver to New York, 2,023 miles, in 48 hours 
10 minutes. The train leaves Denver at 7.20 a.m. and arrives 
at Chicago the second day at 1.50 p.m. The passenger may 
leave Chicago by the 18-hour train over the Lake Shore at 
2.30 and arrive in New York at 9.30 a.m. the third day. West- 
ward the new train leaves Chicago at 5 p.m. 


Acting under a law recently passed, the State Railroad Com- 
mission of Indiana is about to issue regulations for carrying 
medical supplies on railway trains. The law requires each 
train to have a case containing two gauze bandages, two 
triangular pieces of gauze 18 in. wide, and one pound of 
absorbent cotton. At a conference held by the Commission 
with railway surgeons, at which 100 representatives of the 
railways were present, the doctors presented several objections 
to the law. Dr. Ford, of the C., C., C. & St. L., said the law 
was not necessary, for the railways run through thickly settled 
territory and “surgeons are more plentiful than patients.” 
Cotton is not always the best thing to use on wounds. If 
carried it should be put up in small packages, say 2 oz. or 4 oz. 





Safety of Passenger Travel in 1908. 





The Pennsylvania has published a summary of all accidents 
on the 11,235 miles of the Pennsylvania Railroad and con- 
trolled lines for the last calendar year, which shows that 
141,659,543 passengers were carried and that not a passenger 
was killed as the result of an accident to a train. During the 
year the lines of the system carried 11,344,413 less passengers 
than in 1907—a loss of 7.4 per cent., but the total number of 
passengers injured in train accidents numbered only 102, a 
reduction of 452, or 81.6 per cent. from 1907; a striking illus- 
tration of the great increase in safety that has resulted from 
a moderate decrease in traffic. The figures suggest also how 


large a percentage of passenger-train mishaps is due primarily 
to troubles with freight trains, for it was in the freight traffic, 
not the passenger, that the shrinkage of 1908 principally oc- 
curred. Freight train mileage fell off about 25 per cent., and 
passenger train mileage about 5 per cent. Assuming 100 as 
the number of trains that can be run over a road under reas- 
onable conditions—conditions for which the tracks, cars, en- 
gines, stations, facilities and personnel are by ordinary stand- 
ards adequate, it would seem, from the experience of dull 
seasons, that 80 trains can be run with a great increase in 
safety while to run 120 trains involves a great increase in 
danger; the saving, on the one hand, and the loss, on the 
other, being all out of proportion to the difference in the 
number of trains. 

The figures here given include every case requiring surgical 
or medical attention, however trivial; but they show that 
only one person out of every 1,388,819 passengers carried was 
injured. The passenger mileage during the year was 3,457,- 
671,462, so that for each passenger carried one mile the pro- 
portion was 33,898,739 carried in safety to one injured. The 
passenger-train mileage was 58,440,449 miles. The fact that 
the millions of passengers carried were handled with such 
safety is made more significant by the fact that alongside 
the passenger trains, freight trains performed 60,293,996 train- 
miles. Of the subsidiary lines, independently operated (in- 
cluded in the foregoing) the record of the Long Island road 
is most striking. That line carried during the year 23,242,838 
passengers and only 17 were injured in train accidents. Pas- 
sengers carried one mile numbered 352,228,060. This line has 
now a record of 15 years without a fatality to a passenger due 
to a train wreck. 





World’s Largest Coal Company. 

The Consolidation Coal Company, of Baltimore, has an- 
nounced that negotiations have been completed for merging 
the Fairmont Coal Company, the Somerset Coal Co., the 
Clarksburg Fuel Co., the Pittsburgh & Fairmont Fuel Co. and 
their subsidiaries, all of which are now controlled by the 
Consolidation Co., including railways, floating equipment, 
decks and other property, thus creating one of the largest 
mining industries in the world. The companies own 200,000 
acres of coal land in Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania. 

The capital stock of the combined companies is $37,650,000, 
exclusive of bonded debt and capital of subsidiaries. The 
company recently increased the stock from $10,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000, of which increase $6,350,000 was disbursed as a 60 
per cent. extra dividend and $3,400,000 was held in the 
treasury. 





President Ripley on the Situation in the West. 





On arriving in Chicago last week from California and other 
parts of the West where he had spent several months, E. P. 
Ripley, President of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, said: 

“The western country is prosperous beyond all precedent so 
far as agriculture is concerned. Farmers have had a succes- 
sion of big crops and big prices, and large areas of territory 
heretofore classified as arid are being profitably cultivated. 

“The government irrigation work has also been immensely 
helpful and will be more so in the future.in providing small 
farms of rich land. It is the only department of the govern- 
ment, by the way, that is conducted with some regard to busi- 
ness principles. 

“The railways of the west have but one thing to fear—med- 
dlesome and vicious interference in the conduct of their busi- 
ness by legislatures and commissions having no interest in 
the property and no knowledge of railway matters, elected 
not to do justice but for the sole purpose of getting as much 
as possible out of the corporations in increased service and 
reduced rates. 

“As to the Santa Fe, it is making large improvements to 
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its existing lines and it is planning a few short branches in 
territories which are suffering for transportation, but is pro- 
ceeding cautiously and will be ready to stop in case of further 
raids on it. 

“I think that public sentiment has slightly changed and is 
less tolerant of persecutions of the railways, but there are 
some politicians who have not yet found this out.” 





Pennsylvania Railroad Forestry. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad is planning to set out this spring 
more than 1,000,000 trees, making a total of 3,430,000 trees 
which have been planted in the last three years. Heretofore 
the company’s forestry operations have been confined to a 
limited area between Philadelphia and Altoona. This year, 
however, 65,000 trees are being set out on tracts of land near 
Metuchen, N. J., and New Brunswick. There are to be planted 
within the next month 207,000 trees near Conewago, Pa., 
186,000 in the vicinity of Van Dyke, 334,000 at Lewiston Junc- 
tion, 7,000 at Pomeroy and 205,000 at Denholm. 

Of the trees that are to be set out this spring 893,000 are red 
oak, 40,000 Scotch pine, 29,000 locust, 14,000 hardy catalpa, 
14,000 pin oak, 5,000 European larch, 3,000 chestnut, 3,000 yel- 
low poplar, 2,000 black walnut and 1,000 white pine. The bare 
places in the locust tree plantations, which were started some 
years ago, are being filled in with new seedlings, to follow as 
a second growth, after the older trees have been removed, for 
fence posts and other purposes. 

The policy of encouraging reforestation on the part of the 
public has been actively pursued this spring. Some 151,000 
trees have been furnished, practically at cost, to private cor- 
porations and individuals. In addition, 8,000 privet hedge 
plants have been supplied to private individuals. Privet 
hedge plants to the number of 7,000 are to be set out to orna- 
ment boundary lines along the company’s right of way. 

A special effort has been directed this season to growing 
ornamental shrubbery for use in parking the lawns around 
stations and unoccupied spaces along the roadway. To save 
the time required to grow these from seed, 6,000 plants have 
been imported from France. They will be placed in beds at 
the company’s nursery at Morrisville, N. J. Part of them will 
be ready for transportation next year and the remainder in 
1911. 

At the Morrisville nursery alone approximately 1,250,000 
trees have been dug, bundled and shipped to places along the 
railway. The area occupied by these trees has been plowed, 
fertilized and is to be replanted with about 200 bushels of 
acorns. Half a million coniferous seedlings, which were grown 
last year, are being set in transplant beds to remain for a 
year before being set out permanently. In addition to the 
above, there will be planted this spring about 100 lbs. of pine 
and spruce tree seed, which should produce about 1,000,000 
plants. These in time will be transplanted to permanent Joca- 
tions. 





United States Express Company. 





Another suit has: been brought against the officers of the 
United States Express Co. and against Thomas C. Platt, Presi- 
dent, individually, to compel the opening of the books of the 
company for an inspection by representatives of certain stock- 
holders. The articles of association, since this is not an in- 
corporatec company, provide that the officers need only call a 
meeting of stockholders in case two-thirds of the stockholders 
sign a request for such a meeting. At different times in the 
past there have been attempts made to get enough signatures 
of stockholders to compel a meeting but these attempts have 
been unsuccessful. The board of directors is a self-perpetuat- 
ing body, and it is claimed that while the Platt family have 
been in control of the affairs and have received large salaries 
as Officers, they have not held any large proportion of the 
stock, so that their interest in the earning power of the com- 
pany is not of sufficient importance to outweigh advantages 
that they were able to obtain individually by giving business, 
for instance, to rival companies. 

The original answer to the suit which is being brought by a 
Mr. Dudley says that James C. Fargo, President of the Amer- 
ican Express Co., was made a director of the United States 
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Express in 1901, but says he is no longer a director. L. C. 
Weir, President of the Adams Express, was also at one time 
a director of the United States Express. Mr. Fargo until re- 
cently represented 10,000 shares of stock of the United States 
Express, but both this stock and 9,060 shares of the stock 
held by Mr. Weir, as President of the Adams Express, were 
sold a short time ago to Frank H. Platt. The shares 
at present held by members of the Platt family, as shown by 
the books, amount to 21,340 shares, of which President Thomas 
C. Platt holds but 100 shares. The total number of shares 
outstanding is 100,000. The officers of the company deny any 
other object in the management of the company than the 
promotion of the best interests of the stockholders, and claim 
a perfect willingness to hold a meeting for the election of 
directors if two-thirds of the stockholders request it. 

The report made by the company to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission showed gross earnings for the year ended 
June 30, 1908, of $16,983,638, and operating expenses of 
$16,945,904. 

The question of granting a peremptory writ of mandamus 
to compel E. T. Platt to permit an examination of the com- 
pany’s books has been set for argument on May 20. 





The Improvement in Business. 





The Wall Street Journal, New York, reporting the result of 
a large number of inquiries, concludes that industrial condi- 
tions, as a whole, are now decidedly hopeful. Following are 
condensations of its more important reports: 

W. E. Corey—The United States Steel corporation is operat- 
ing about 70 per cent. of normal capacity, and indications are 
for a continued improvement in prices as well as production. 

General Electric Co.—The corporation, since February, has 
been receiving orders at the rate of between $51,000,000 and 
$53,000,000 a year, and that orders in the current fiscal year are 
likely to reach $60,000,000, or equal to the boom year. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—AlIl the blast furnace capacity 
of the corporation is operating, and 75 per cent. of the finishing 
capacity. 

Amalgamated Copper Co.—Sales of copper are large and at 
advancing prices. 

Lackawanna Steel Co.—Operations close to 80 per cent. of 
capacity. 

Westinghouse—More men at work than at any time since 
the panic. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.—Big improvement in lead 
as well as copper, silver and other metals. 

Allis-Chalmers Co.—Improving business. 

American Steel & Wire Co.—Record-breaking orders have 
been received during the last two weeks. 

Western Electric Co.—Large gain in business. 

The International Harvester Co.—A normal business. 

United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.—Plants are 
running on a basis close to 85 per cent, of capacity. 





Opening of the North Bank Line. 





May 23 is the day announced for the opening of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway from Portland, Ore., to Spokane, 
Wash. The line has been in operation from Portland to Pasco, 
on the Northern Pacific, about 240 miles, for several months, 
but now the remaining 150 miles into Spokane has been com- 
pleted, and through Portland-Spokane trains will be installed 
for the entire distance on the new line, which is remarkably 
free from heavy grades and curves. At the same time the 
Northern Pacific’s North Coast Limited, heretofore run from 
Portland via Tacoma to St. Paul in 72 hours, will be run 
direct from Portland to Spokane on the S., P. & S., or North 
Bank Line, thence to Chicago via the N. P. and the Burling- 
ton, making the first through service from the Pacific North- 
west to Chicago over the N. P. The train will leave Portland 
at 9.15 am. and will reach Chicago at 11 a.m. on the third 
day, giving the same time as the Harriman lines. There will 
be two other through trains each way to St. Paul, and in 
addition one each way to Omaha and St. Louis, running over 
the Burlington east of Billings, Mont. 

From Portland to Tacoma and Seattle there will be four 
local trains a day and four back. One of these will run solid 
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from Vancouver, B. C., through Seattle and Tacoma to Port- 
land. This trip will take 12 hours. 

The activity of the Hill lines both in giving through service 
to Chicago and also in running through trains into Vancouver 
follows the installation of the new ‘“Soo-Spokane-Portland” 
train from St. Paul over the Soo, the Canadian Pacific and 
the Spokane & International to Spokane, and over the O., R. 
& N. into Portland. This new train runs from Portland to 
St. Paul in 65 hours, seven hours less than the present N. P. 
time. It is expected that heavy travel to the Seattle Exposi- 
tion and Portland Rose Festival will justify the expense of 
running the new trains. 





The Adams Express and the New Haven. 

A question of considerable magnitude in the sum involved 
has arisen between the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad and the Adams Express Company which operates 
under contract throughout the whole New Haven system, 
where its gross business amounts to about $5,000,000 yearly. 
The question turns on the interpretation of the contract in a 
clause relating to the express company’s pro-rating on ship- 
ments to and from other railways, and the proportion to which 
the New Haven company is entitled. It is understood that 
the New Haven claims that a large sum is due it by the 
express company which has accumulated during a period of 
not less than 15 years. 

In connection with the controversy, a preliminary step has 
been taken by the New Haven Company to secure a Connec- 
ticut charter to do an express business. This action seems, 
however, to be mainly a diplomatic move, as the road prob- 
ably has that power already under its “omnibus” Connecticut 
charter, taken over from the Consolidated Railroad Company. 
This provides that the company may do any business “directly 
or indirectly connected with the business of transportation” 
and acquire properties and instrumentalities therefor. 

The contract between the Adams Express Company and the 
New Haven runs for 10 years, beginning in 1905, and is termin- 
able on a year’s notice by either party at the end of the ten- 
year period. It provides for payments by the express com- 
pany of 40 per cent. of its gross receipts on the New Haven 
system, the express company guaranteeing, however, an an- 
nual payment of $1,250,000 as a minimum. If the gross busi- 
ness rises to $3,750,000 or above the percentage rises to 45 
and it is there now. The New Haven’s percentage during 
the last fiscal year (1907-8) amounted to $2,176,916. The 
“Adams Express” signs have been on the cars and stations 
of the New Haven road probably as long as any such signs 
have been on any railway in the country. 





Increase of Street Car Fares in Philadelphia. 





The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., on May 4, discontinued 
the sale of tickets giving six rides for 25 cents, the change 
having been found necessary because of the increase in the 
expense of running the lines. It is expected that, on the 
basis of the present business, the change will add $2,000,000 
a year to the company’s gross receipts. In connection with 
the order making the change, the directors issued a statement 
giving their reasons, in which they say: 

“During the past nine months the average fare received by 
the company has been about 3.90 cents. This sum is the re- 
sult of the following distribution of all riders: 48 per cent. 
paying the full fare of 5 cents; 8 per cent., riding on ex- 
change tickets, pay 4 cents; 31 per cent., riding on package 
tickets, pay 4% cents; 13 per cent. ride on free transfers. 

“It is absolutely necessary that the company increase its 
revenues for four reasons: 

“(1) With this average per passenger it is doubtful if the 
company during the current fiscal year could, with the strict- 
est economy, meet its operating expenses and fixed charges. 
During the next year it assumes an additional fixed charge 
of interest on the last half of the $5,000,000 issue of bonds 
authorized last fall. This interest amounts to $125,000 a year. 
In 1912 the company must begin the accumulation of a sink- 
ing fund at the rate of $120,000 a year and steadily increas- 
ing. The payments to the city in lieu of street paving, in- 
crease each 10 years at the rate of $50,000 per year, and at 
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a fixed amount per square yard of new streets occupied. The 
tendency of everything is to cost more, and if the company 
is to be operated without a deficit it must increase its 
revenues. 

“(2) Economical operation means inferior service. With 
the additional revenue the company can and will give better 
service. 

“(3) The directors of a corporation owe a duty to their own 
stockholders. They are the trustees for the $30,000,000 of 
capital which has been paid into this-company during the 
past seven years and expended in order to give the people 
better transportation facilities. Not a dollar of return has 
been received by these stockholders, and at present market 
rates their capital has been depreciated upwards of 25 per 
cent. The lost interest on this fund to our stockholders will 
amount, on July 1, 1909, to $6,239,725. 

(4) Every public service corporation must grow with the 
city which it serves. The Rapid Transit system has raised 
on capital account and expended in this community in seven 
years $42,500,000. A company which is not making money 
has no credit. 

“Under the contract with the city it is provided that the 
stockholders shall first receive in dividends, before any dis- 
tribution is made to the city, 6 per cent. on the moneys paid 
in by them, dating from Jan. 1, 1907. Already there is accu- 
mulated under this provision of the contract over $6 per 
share, or (gross) $3,827,225. As an evidence of the good 
faith of this company, and as a proof that its purposes are 
not merely to enrich its stockholders, we will recommend to 
our stockholders that they shall surrender all accumulated 
dividends on their stock to which they are at present en- 
titled up to July 1 of the current year; also that hereafter 
the dividends shall not be cumulative, but shall be paid and 
divided under the contract only from year to year as earned. 

“This is the offer of the board of directors, subject to the 
consent of the City Councils on the one side and the stock- 
holders on the other.” 





Changes in Train Service of Western Roads. 





A number of the western lines have made, or soon will make, 
numerous changes in their passenger train service. Several 
new trains are being put in service on account of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition, and this has made it necessary to 
make comprehensive changes in local schedules. 

The changes on the Hill lines will become effective on May 
23. The Burlington train No. 43 will continue to leave Kansas 
City at 6.05 p.m., will leave Lincoln at 1.45 a.m. instead of 
2.05 as at present, and will leave Billings at 6.30 a.m instead 
of 9.20 a.m. as at present. It will run from Billings to Seattle 
over the Great Falls line of the Great Northern, reaching 
Seattle at 10.50 p.m. No. 44, eastbound, will leave Seattle at 
10 p.m. over the Great Northern, leaving Billings at 6.30 p.m. 
of the next day and arriving at Kansas City at $15 am. The 
Oriental Limited of the Great Northern will be extended to 
Chicago over the Burlington. It will leave Chicago at 10.15 
p.m. and reach Seattle at 8.15 p.m. of the third day. THast- 
bound, the Oriental Limited will leave Seattle at 7.10 p.m. and 
arrive at Chicago 9.10 p.m. of the third day. There will also 
be through trains between Chicago and Seattle over the Bur- 
lington and the Northern Pacific. No. 51, the Northern Pacific 
Express, will leave Chicago at 9.20 a.m. and St. Paul at 10.15 
p.m., and will reach Seattle at 12.30 p.m. of the third day. 
No. 50, the North Coast Limited, will leave Seattle at 9 a.m., 
arriving at St. Paul at 10 p.m. of the second day, and reach- 
ing Chicago at 11 a.m. the third day. The Burlington’s No. 13 
will leave St. Louis at 2.15 p.m. as at present, but it will reach 
Denver at 4.15 p.m. instead of at 6.20 p.m. as at present. The 
Burlington is putting on its through trains many additional 
electric lighted cars. 

The Harriman lines and their eastern connections, the Chi- 
cago & North Western and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
are also making marked improvements in their passenger 
service. Parts of the Overland Limited of the Union Pacific 
run to and from Chicago both by the Chicago & North Western 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The Overland 
Limited’s time of leaving Chicago has been changed from 6.05 
p.m. to 5 p.m., and it will reach San Francisco an hour earlier. 
It will leave San Francisco at 11.50 a.m. instead of at 10 a.m., 
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and will arrive in Chicago over both the North Western and 
St. Paul at 1.50 p.m. of the third day, instead of at 12.30 p.m. 
The Chicago & North Western and the Union Pacific have also 
put on a new train to be known as the Chicago-Portland 
Special. It will leave Chicago daily at 10.01 p.m., westbound, 
arriving in Portland the evening of the third day; eastbound 
it will arrive in Chicago at 11.59 a.m. The North Western has 
also put on a new train which will have through sleepers 
between Chicago and Omaha, Des Moines and Sioux City. It 
will leave Chicago at 6 p.m. and arrive at Des Moines at 
6 a.m., at Omaha at 8.23 a.m., and Sioux City at 9.20 a.m. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, in addition to the 
changes already mentioned, has reduced by nearly an hour the 
running time of some of its trains between Chicago and St. 
Paul. The St. Paul has also put on a new fast mail train, 
which leaves Minneapolis at 9 p.m. and reaches Chicago at 
10 a.m. 

The new service over the Wabash and the Union Pacific, 
from St. Louis to the Pacific Coast, which has been heretofore 
mentioned in these columns, was installed on May 8. 





Fast Life in New York. 





The New York State Public Service Commission, First dis- 
trict, has ordered the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. to con- 
vert 50 cars into end side door or center side door cars, as 
the company may choose, by August 15, and thereafter to 
equip two eight-car trains each month, and to continue the 
reconstruction of the cars at this rate until all the express 
trains are so equipped. The company is also ordered to pro- 
vide new cars with side doors prior to October 15, 1909, so 
that by that time it will have sufficient cars to run express 
trains each way every 90 seconds during the rush hours. 





General Railway Signal Company. 


The report of the General Railway Signal Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., for the year ended December 31, 1908, shows gross 
profits on sales and contracts of $260,663, as compared with 
$453,073 in the prosperous year of 1907. Net earnings, after 
all expenses and operating disbursements, were $47,344, a de- 
crease of $165,529. Interest and depreciation charged to fac- 
tory equipment amounted to $66,447, a decrease of $36,011. 
Dividends were $60,000, half of that paid in the previous year. 
The surplus on January 1, 1908, had been $48,083 and the re- 
serve account on that date was $33,238. These sums, combined 
with the net earnings of the year 1908, enabled the compary to 
pay the above interest, depreciation and dividends, leaving a 
surplus reserve on December 31, 1908, of $2,218. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 1909, shows cash on 
hand of $60,541, a decrease of $14,354, and bills and accounts 
receivable $262,115, a decrease of $376,912. The material in 
stock, in process and in course of installation on contracts and 
sales, is carried at $902,238, a decrease of $71,808. Machinery, 
tools and fixtures, together with factory buildings, land and 
improvements, aggregate $1,353,559, an increase of $2,411. 
Patents, including Young system, are carried at $3,269,350, an 
increase of $48,112. Under liabilities, bills and accounts pay- 
able are $352,169, a decrease of $350,728. The bonded debt is 
$623,000, the preferred stock $2,000,000 and the common 
$3,000,000. The company had on hand at the time of the 
annual meeting, not included in the business of 1908, con- 
tracts aggregating over $1,100,000, which had been, and were 
still, held in suspense until the railways were in a position to 
go ahead. The total yearly capacity of the company’s plant is 
over $5,000,000. 

Thirty-one students of the University of California, com- 
posing the university’s Glee and Mandolin Club, are being 
taken over the lines of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to 
give entertainments to the employees of the roads at the clubs 
that the company maintains at its various division head- 
quarters. 

Near Mead, Wash., 14 miles from Spokane, on the night of 
May 15, the mail car on a train of the Great Northern was 
stopped and robbed, and the robbers caused a collision, injur- 
ing a dozen passengers. They detached the engine and mail 
car and ran them forward some distance, and, after com- 
pleting their robberies, started the engine and car back, un- 
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attended, toward the other part of the train, which was struck 
at considerable speed. None of the injuries were fatal. 

The supposedly conservative state of Massachusetts is emu- 
lating the wild west, and the lower house of the legislature, 
after a heated debate, has ordered to a third reading a drastic 
bill to penalize railway officers for breaking the state laws. 
This action was taken after the House, by a vote of 11 to 160, 
had rejected an amendment to strike out of the bill the impris- 
onment feature. The penalty for violation of the corporation 
laws is a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both fine and imprisonment. 





— 


American Association of Local Freight Agents’ Associations. 





The annual convention will be held at Albany, N. Y., June 
22, 23, 24, 25, 1909. G. W. Dennison, Penna. Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
is Secretary. 





Chief Joint Car Inspectors and Car Foremen’s Association. 





The annual convention will be held at Buffalo, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 15 and 16. Stephen Skidmore, of the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis, at Cincinnati, Ohio, is Secretary. 





New York Railroad Club. 





At the meeting on May 21 the paper for this occasion will 
be by Julius Kruttschnitt, Director of Maintenance and Opera- 
tion of the Harriman Lines, on The Operating Organization 
of the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Systems. 





American Society of Civil Engineers. 





At the meeting held on May 19, two papers, The Sewer Sys- 
tem of San Francisco and a Solution of the Storm-Water Flow 
Problem, by C. E. Grunsky, M. Am. Soc. C. E., and Some Ex- 
tensive Railway Surveys, and Their Cost per Mile, by W. S. 
McFetridge, M. Am. Soc. C. E., were presented. 





Railroad Industrial Association. 





The Railroad Industrial Association held its third annual 
convention at Cincinnati May 11. Memphis was chosen as the 
place for the next convention and the following officers were 
elected: President, R. E. Wilson, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; Vice-President, C. J. Hupp, Michigan Central; Secretary, 
Guy L. Stewart, St. Louis South Western, St. Louis; Treas- 
urer, L. L. Lawrence, Laurel, Miss. 

After the business session the local committee escorted the 
delegates on a sight-seeing tour of the city, concluding at 
Chester Park, where dinner was served. It is expected that 
the membership will be largely increased during the coming 
year through the establishment of industrial and commercial 
development departments by a number of roads that have 
never maintained them. 





The Railway Storekeepers’ Association. 





The sixth annual convention of the Railway Storekeepers’ 
Association was held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, on 
May 17, 18 and 19. The committee on “Recommended Prac- 
tices,” Chairman, N. M. Rice, General Storekeeper of the Santa 
Fe, reported on the most practical store department organiza- 
tion; on tools and supplies furnished locomotive and train 
crews; what can be done to reduce the expense; and the value 
of pricing requisitions before purchasing. The Committee on 
“Classification of Material,” Chairman, F. D. Reed, General 
Storekeeper of the Rock Island, next reported. The papers 
presented related principally to lumber. Dr. Herman Von 
Schrenk, Supervisor of Timber Preservation of the Rock 
Island, read a paper on the “Treatment of Lumber and the 
Handling of Same before and after Treatment.” This paper 
was illustrated by stereopticon views and was an interesting 
presentation of the subject by a well known authority. The 
author treated briefly on the cause of decay and methods of 
preventing it and the proper method of piling lumber of dif- 
ferent sizes in order to prevent decaying. He presented illus- 
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trations of creosoted ties which had served as a fence 30 
years in England, and gave directions as to proper method of 
handling ties and also lumber after being creosoted. 

On Tuesday morning J. M. McCarthy, Purchasing Agent of 
the Rock Island, read a very interesting paper on “Uniform 
Grading and Inspection of Lumber.” This paper gives in an 
appendix references to various rules for grading lumber and 
quite voluminous notes showing the different interpretations 
that are placed on the rules by different railways. 

Another paper on the “Uniform Grading and Inspection of 
Lumber was read by J. W. Justis, of the Justis Lumber Com- 
pany. These two papers led to a lively discussion. It was 
hoped that the lumber dealers could be induced to take an 
active part in it, but those present were not so disposed. 

The papers were discussed more fully by J. W. Waterman, 
Storekeeper of the Burlington at Lincoln, Neb., and by G. G. 
Yoemans, Assistant to the President of the Wabash. 

W. F. Goltra, of the New York Central, presented a paper 
on the “Comparative Cost of Ties and Lumber on the New 
York Central Lines West of Buffalo During the Past Twenty 
Years,” including tables giving the cost of lumber in different 
years, and diagrams illustrating the variation in price of dif- 
ferent grades of lumber for the period from 1888 to 1908. 

Among the other subjects discussed were “Prompt and Safe 
Transportation of Company Materials Other Than in Supply 
Car,” introduced by T. W. Flannagan, General Storekeeper of 
the Soo Line; and “Minimum Stock, How Influenced by Prompt 
Purchase and Delivery,” introduced by J. R. Mulroy, General 
Storekeeper of the Frisco. 

Various small supplies were on exhibition in the hotel, and 
the usual entertainments were furnished for the ladies by the 
Supply Men’s Association. 





Convention of Engineers at Harrisburg. 


Arrangements are being made for a three days’ convention 
of engineers in the state Capitol at Harrisburg, Pa. June 9, 
10 and 11. There will be lectures on sewage, bridges, high- 
ways, mining engineering, explosives, forestry, water power, 
combustion, steel rails, application of electricity and other 
engineering subjects. 

This movement is being carried out for the benefit of engi- 
neers throughout the state of Pennsylvania, and with a view 
to enlisting the interest of all such; but the operations are 
being carried on within the charter of the Engineers’ Society 
of Pennsylvania, which has a club house in Harrisburg and 
has about 900 members. The President of this society is F. 
Herbert Snow, and the Secretary, J. H. Myers. It is proposed 
to organize and elect officers in the afternoon of the first day 
(Wednesday); on Thursday there will be lectures both morn- 
ing and afternoon, and also in the forenoon of Friday. On 
Wednesday evening there will be an entertainment, and on 
Thursday evening an illustrated lecture on the Panama Canal 
by A. P. Davis or Colonel W. F. Hodges. There will be excur- 
sions in and about Harrisburg, and entertainment will be pro- 
vided for ladies. 





American Railway Association. 





The spring meeting of the American Railway Association 
was held in New York City on Wednesday of this week, 158 
delegates being present. The revised Articles of Organization 
and By-laws as recommended by the Executive Committee 
were adopted to take effect at once. The Committee on Train 
Rules presented a number of questions respecting practice 
under the Standard Code which have been submitted to it 
and the replies made thereto, which were approved by the 
association. 

The Committee on Safety Appliances reported that its avail- 
able time has been spent in connection with the work of the 
Joint Committee on Interlocking and Block Signals. Of a 
total of 2,182,476 freight cars 2,137,726, or 96.9 per cent., were 
equipped with air-brakes on January 1, 1909. 

The Joint Committee on Interlocking and Block Signals 
presented a revision of the Block Signal and Interlocking 
Rules, which was adopted. 

The Committee on Transportation of Explosives presented 
a revised code of rules for the transportation of explosives 
and inflammable articles and acids, which were approved. 
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In the regulations for the transportation of inflammable ar- 
ticles and acids the labels are modified and the test flash- 
point for inflammable liquids is reduced from 100 deg. to 
80 deg. In connection with these changes certain incidental 
modifications in practices and language were made. 

The Committee on Standard Location for Third Rail Work- 
ing Conductors presented a report of progress. 

The Committee on Car Service reported several changes 
in the code of demurrage and per diem rules, which were 
adopted. The McCrea commission, which has been consider- 
ing the question of per diem rates on freight cars, was not 
ready to report. 

F. A. Delano (Wabash) was re-elected President, and W. 
G. Besler (C. N. J.) Second Vice-President, and T. E. Clarke 
(D., L. & W.) and G. L. Peck (Penn. Lines) members of the 
Executive Committee. Members of the Committee on Train 
Rules elected were the Boston & Maine, Hocking Valley, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The next meeting will be held in Chicago on November 17. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 





The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or reg- 
ular meetings. and places of meeting. 





AIR BRAKE ASSOCIATION.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G, Thomason, 
Scranton, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOC. OF LOCAL FREIGHT AGENTS’ ASS’N.—G. W. 
Penna. Co., Toledo, O.; June 22-25; Albany, N. Y. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—R. W. Pope, 33 West 
39th St., New York; second Friday in month; New York. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—W. I’. Allen, 24 Park Place, New 


Dennison, 


ork. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDING ASSOCIATION.—S. F. Patter- 
son, B. & M., Concord, N. H.; Oct. 19, 1909; Jacksonville, Fla. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINT. OF Way Assoc.—E. H. 
Fritch, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION.—R. E. Wilson, Ry. Ex- 
change, Chicago. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago; June 16-18, 1909; Atlantic City. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS. _—Prof. Edgar Marburg, 
Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia; June 29-July 3; Atlantic City. 
AMERICAN Society OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St.; 
N. Y.; 1st and 3d Wed., except July and August; New York. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., N. Y.; 2d Tues. in month; annual, Dec. 7-10; New York. 
AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCI ATION. —B. V. 
Swenson, 29 W. 39th St., New York; Oct. 18-22; Denver, Colo. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING «ok Me oC. 
Phillips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; June, 1910; Colorado Sp’gs. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM "AGENTS.—-E. H. Hemus, Bia Es 6 Oe Wes 
Topeka, Kan.; May 26-28, 1909; Detroit, Mich. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 
Wisconsin Central Ry., Chicago, June 23-25, 1909; Detroit. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 

. P. Conard, 24 Park Pl., New York; June 22-23; Montreal. 
CANADIAN RAILWAY CLUB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que. ; 1st Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug. ; Montreal. 
CANADIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, Mon- 
treal, Que.; irregular, usually weekly: Montreal. 
CENTRAL RAILWAY CLUB. —, D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 
2d Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.; Buffalo. 
FREIGHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION.—Warren P. Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 
R. R., Richmond, Va.; June 16, 1909; Old Point Comfort, Va. 
INTERNATIONAL MASTER BOILER MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Harry D. 
Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago, June 21-23, 1909: Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’? s ASSOCIATION. —RFK. C. 
Cook, Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago; June 1-5; Chicago. 
Iowa RAILWAY CLUB.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia. ; 
2d Friday in month, except July and August; Des Moines. 
MASTER CAR BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago; June 21-23, 1909; Atlantic City. 

New ENGLAND RAILROAD CLUB.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. ; 2d Tues. in month, ex. June, July, Aug. and Sept.; Boston. 

NEW YORK RAILROAD CLUB.-—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., ew York ; 
3d Friday in month, except June, July and August : New York. 

NORTH-WEST RAILWAY CLUB.—T. W. Flannagan, Soo Line, Minn.; 1st 
Tues. after 2d Mon., ex. June, July, August; St. Paul and Minn. 

RAILWAY CLUB OF PrrrsBuRGH.—J. D. Conway, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 4th 
Friday in month, except June, July and August; Pittsburgh. 

RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION.—C. C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden St., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; June 8, New York. 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collin- 
wood, Ohio. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way ASSOCIAPION.—Walter E. 
Emery, P. & P. U. Ry.. Peoria, Ill. ; Nov., 1909: Washington. 

Sr. Louis RAILway CLus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.: 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug.; St. Louis. 

Socrery or RAILWAY FINANCIAL OFFICERS.—C. Norquist, Chicago ; 
Sept. 7-8; Fort William Henry, Lake George, N. Y. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS.—J. H. O’Donnell, 
Bogalusa, La. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Ry. CLusB.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential 

Bldg., Atlanta; 3d Thurs., Jan., April, Aug. and Nov.; Atlanta, 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. —_w. O. Thompson, N. Y. Cc. @ Hi. 
R. R.R., East Buffalo, N. Y.; September, 1909 ; Denver. 

WESTERN CANADA RAILWAY CLUR.—_W. H. Rosevear, 199 Chestnut St.; 
Winnipeg; 2d Mon., ex. June, July and Aug.: Winnipeg. 

WESTERN RAILWAY CLUB.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony” Bldg. Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday each month, except June, July and August : Chicago. 

WESTERN Society OF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago, 1st Wednesday, except July and August; Chicago. 














Craffic News. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas, acting on the advice of its 
legal department, has announced that it will raise its passen- 
ger rates in Missouri to 3 cents a mile on May 25. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe restored the 3-cent rate on May 17. 


The Trunk Line Association has authorized merchants’ re- 
duced fares to New York City for the coming fall buying 
season. The special fares—one fare and a half for the round 
trip—will be in effect July 17-20, August 14-17, August 28-31 
and September 11-14, with the usual 15 day return limit. 





The Committee on Railroads of the Missouri Senate has re- 
ported adversely an anti-pass bill that is backed by the state 
administration. The Missouri legislators seem more anxious 
to pass measures to reduce the rates of the railways than they 
do to enact a law that will prevent the roads from giving the 
law-makers free rides. 


A meeting of the Central Passenger Association was held 
in Chicago on May 4 to reconsider the decision to make re 
duced rates to eastern summer resorts and the announcement 
of the differential lines that they would make proportionate 
reductions to New York City. No decision was reached in 
regard to the matter and another meeting will be held. 


One of the tariffs recently filed with the New York State 
Public Service Commission, Second district, by the New York 
Central, is one providing for second-class party fares, for ten 
or more persons traveling on one ticket, from New York City 
to various local stations at 1% cents a mile; also to various 
stations on the Delaware & Hudson and certain Adirondack 
points. 


In the federal court at New York City, May 12, the New 
York Central & Hudson River paid $136,000 in fines. These 
fines are those imposed in the sugar rebating cases, which 
were tried many months ago, on indictments found in 1906, 
but were appealed to the United States Supreme Court, where 
the decision of the lower court against the road was finally 
upheld. 


In the city of Los Angeles there are more than 400 in- 
dustries wiich have private tracks connecting with the rail- 
ways, and the merchants of the city, proud of their enterprise, 
are claiming that in few or no other cities in the country are 
there so many industries possessing such facilities. The mer- 
chants have been complaining to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the switching charges made by the railways 
are too high, and the commission has been sending spies to 
the yards to find out what they can about the magnitude of the 
work and how much time it takes. 


The Erie has filed notice with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that from June 1 to September 30, it will sell round 
trip tickets from Chicago to New York for $25.50, a rate which 
is on the basis of a fare and a third, plus $1.50. The low east- 
bound rates noticed last week as announced for the month of 
June are thus extended over the whole summer. The other 
differential lines will undoubtedly follow the Erie. For the 
last few years there has been considerable of this class of 
business by reason of rate reductions made to the coast re- 
sorts direct. These rate reductions were often so extreme that 
a traveler from Chicago could reach New York via Atlantic 
City or Asbury Park for less money than if he had come direct; 
and this the Erie proposes to stop; though there may be con- 
ferences looking to a consideration. 


Traffic Club of Chicago. 





A party composed of members of the Traffic Club of Chicago 
and their friends made a trip on a special train on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern from Chicago to Gary, Indiana, 
on May 18. The train left the La Salle street station in Chi- 
cago at 10.30 a.m. and arrived at Gary at 12.30 p.m. and 
luncheon was served at the Gary Hotel. The party then 
made a tour of the town and of the plants of the Indiana Steel 
Company and of other manufacturing concerns. 
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Proposed Uniform Code of Demurrage Rules 


As announced in this paper last week, page 1041, the Na- 
tional Association of Railway Commissioners proposes to adopt 
or recommend demurrage rules applicable to all traffic through- 
out the country, and a hearing is to be given in Washington 
June 4 and 5. The code as tentatively adopted by the sub- 
committee is printed below. The full committee on this sub- 
ject consists of Interstate Commerce Commissioner Lane and 
of one representative from each of 40 states. The sub-com- 
mittee, which has drafted the code, consists of Mr. Lane, John 
Y. Boyd (Pa.), Andrew F. Gates (Conn.), John A. Webb 
(Miss.), William F. Rhea (Va.) and Halford Erickson (Wis.). 


PROPOSED DEMURRAGE RULES. 


RULE 1.—Cars Subject to Rules. 

Cars held for or by consignors or consignees for loading, unloading, 
forwarding directions or for any other purpose, are subject to these 
demurrage rules, except as follows: 

(A) Cars loaded with company material for use of and consigned to 
the railway company in whose possession the cars are held. 

(B) Cars loaded with live stock. 

(C) Empty cars placed for loading coal at mines or mine sidings, or 
coke at coke ovens. 

(D) Empty cars held on carrier’s or private tracks, provided such 
cars have not been placed for loading. 

Note.—This will include private cars. 

(The committee has not formulated rules governing demurrage on 
private cars.) 

RULE 2.—Free Time Allowed. 

(A) Forty-eight hours free time will be allowed for loading or un- 
loading on all commodities. 

(B) Twenty-four hours free time will be allowed: 

1. When cars are held for recousignment. 

2. When cars destined for delivery to or for forwarding by a 
connecting line are held for final or amended instructions or for 
payment of freight charges. 

3. When cars are held in transit and placed for inspection, 
grading, or change of destination. 

(C) When cars are interchanged with industrial plants performing 
their own switching service, handling cars for themselves or other par- 
ties, an allowance of 24 hours will be made for switching in addition to 
the regular time allowed for loading and unloading. If cars are re- 
loaded after being unloaded, an additional 48 hours free time will be 
allowed. 

(D) Cars held in transit for milling, cleaning, bagging, compressing, 
completion or change of load, under a through rate from the original 
shipping point to the final destination, with or without a stop-over 
charge, and detained over 48 hours, will be subjected to the demurrage 
charge. If such shipments are transferred to other cars, demurrage 
will follow on the cars into which transfer is made. 

(E) Cars containing freight in bond will be allowed 48 hours free 
time for unloading from first 7 a. m. after permit to receive goods is 
issued to consignees by United States collector of customs. 

Norre.—Cars containing freight consigned locally to ocean, 
gulf, or lake ports, for coastwise or export movement via ves- 
sel will be allowed such free time as may be provided in the 
tariffs of the carriers. 

RULE 3.—Computing Time. 

Norp.—In computing time, Sundays and legal holidays will 
be excepted. 

(A) Time will be computed from the first 7 a. m. after cars are 
placed on public delivery tracks for loading. 

(B) Time will be computed from the first 7 a. m. after notice to 
consignee of arrival when cars are held for orders, or from the first 
7 a. m. after notice and placing on public delivery tracks when cars are 
held for unloading. 

Notr.—When notice is given by mail, time shall be com- 
puted from the first 7 a. m. thereafter, provided notice is de- 
posited in United States mail on or before 12 m. of the day 
it is so deposited. When notice is deposited after 12 m. time 
shall be computed from the second 7 a. m. thereafter. 

(C) On cars to be delivered on any other than public delivery tracks 
time will be computed from the first 7 a. m. after actual or constructive 
placement on such tracks. 

(D) On cars to be delivered on interchange tracks of industrial 
plants performing their own switching service, handling cars for 
themselves or other parties, the time will be computed from the first 7 
a, m. following delivery on such interchange tracks until return thereto. 

RuLE 4.—Notification. 

(A) Consignee shall be notifie? in writing by carrier’s agent within 
24 hours after arrival of cars and billing at destination, such notice to 
contain car initials and numbers and the contents, and, if transferred in 
transit, the initials and number of the original car. 

(B) When cars are ordered stopped in transit consignee shall be no- 
tified upon arrival of cars at point of stoppage. 

(C) Delivery of cars upon private or interchange tracks, or notice to 
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consignee of readiness to so deliver, will constitute notification thereof 
to consignee. 

RuLE 5.—Placing Cars for Unloading. 

(A) When delivery of cars consigned or ordered to private tracks 
cannot be made on account of inability of consignee to receive, de- 
livery will be considered to have been made when the car was tendered. 
The agents must give written notice of all cars they have been unable 
to deliver because of the condition of the private tracks. or because of 
other conditions attributable to consignee. This shall be considered 
constructive placement. 

(B) When delivery cannot be made on specially designated public 
delivery tracks on account of such tracks being fully occupied, or from 
other cause beyond the control of the carrier, the delivery will be made 
at the nearest available point. 

RULE 6.—Cars for Loading. 

(A) Cars:for loading will be considered placed when such cars are 
actually placed, or held on orders of the consignor. In the latter case, 
the agent must give written notice of all cars which he has been unable 
to place because of condition of the private track, or because of other 
conditions attributable to the consignor. This will be considered con- 
structive placement. 

(B) When cars are reloaded after unloading, each operation will be 
considered as independent of the other. 

(C) When empty cars, placed for loading on orders, are not used, de- 
murrage will be charged from the first 7 a. m. after placing or tender 
until released, with no time allowance. 

RULE 7.—Inability of Connection to Leceive. 

When a railway is unable to receive cars in switching service ten- 
dered by a connection to be placed for delivery, owing to the inability 
of the consignee to receive, it will promptly notify the line offering, 
in order that notice may be given the consignor or consignee and other 
disposition requested. Notice will be promptly given the consignee by 
the road offering the car and 24 hours allowed the consignee for its 
disposition. 

RULE 8.—Demurrage Charge. 

After the expiration of the free time allowed, a charge of $1 per car 
per day, or fraction of a day, will be made. 

RULE 9.—Claims. 

When demurrage charges accrue under these rules from causes named 
below, such charges shall be canceled or refunded. 

Causes. 

(A) When the condition of the weather during the time prescribed 
for loading or unloading cars is such as to render it impossible to place 
freight in cars or to move it from cars without serious damage to the 
freight, or when shipments are frozen so as to prevent unloading. 

(B) When, because of high water or snowdrifts, it is impossible to 
get to cars for loading or unloading. 

(C) When, as a direct result of the act or neglect of a carrier, cars 
for one consignee to be unloaded at the same point, and transported via 
the same line, are bunched in transit and delivered in accumulated num- 
bers in excess of the total capacity of consignee to unload within pre- 
scribed free time, evidence to be presented to the carrier’s agent before 
the expiration of the free time. The measure of the capacity of the 
consignee to unload will be the total number of cars he can unload 
in one day under normal conditions. 

(D) Delayed or improper notice by carrier. 

Norr.—When notice has been given in substantial compli- 
ance with the legal requirements as specified by the rules, the 
consignee shall not thereafter have the right to call in question 
the sufficiency of such notice unless within 24 hours after 
receiving the same he shall serve upon the delivering carrier 
a full written statement of his objections to the sufficiency 
of said notice. 

(E) Railroad errors or omissions. 





Revision of Trans-Continental Freight Rates. 





On May 14 traffic officers of the Hill and the Harriman lines 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Wash. 
ington to outline the plan of revising transcontinental freight 
rates which the roads propose to adopt. In its decision in the 
Spokane rate case the commission said that the carriers might 
if they wished present to it some scheme for the revision of 
their rates and if this were approved the commission would 
vacate its order in that case. However, when the offiéers of the 
Hill and Harriman lines appeared before it the commission 
declined to take any action because the shippers interested 
were not represented. 

The railway officers do not believe that any adjustment can 
be made which will satisfy the various commercial interests, 
and they have therefore decided to go ahead and make a re- 
adjustment of rates along the line of the order issued by the 
commission in the Spokane case, and let the shippers then 
object if they see fit to do so. The result will be a general 
reduction of rates from the territory east of the Missouri 
River to the territory west of the Missouri River except that 
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the existing rates to the Pacific Coast terminals will not be 
changed. It is understood that the basis of the re-adjustment 
will be the principle that rates to an intermediate point, such 
as Spokane, or Salt Lake City, shall not be higher than to the 
Pacific coast, except perhaps, in the case of rates on com- 
modities on which water competition is especially severe. Not 
only will the rates to such points as Spokane and Salt Lake 
City be reduced: to the basis of rates to the coast, but rates 
will be “scaled back,” so that the rate will not be higher for 
a longer than for a shorter haul where this can be avoided. 

The traffic officers of the Hill and Harriman lines have been 
in conference in Chicago this week working out the details of 
the readjustment. After the plan of readjustment has been 
agreed upon the specific rates will have to be figured by the 
rate clerks. It is thought that it may be possible to have the 
new tariffs ready for filing by July 1. 

The reductions ordered by the commission in rates to 
Spokane amounted to about 16%4 per cent. The reductions 
which the railways propose to make will average, it is believed, 
about 15 per cent., although in some instances they will be 
greater. 

That there is going to be difficulty in getting shippers to 
assent to the readjustment is shown by the attitude that 
already is being assumed by the jobbers in California. W. R. 
Wheeler, Manager of the Traffic Bureau. of the Merchants’ 
Exchange of San Francisco, has telegraphed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking that it withhold its approval of 
the new rates until the coast cities can be heard. The Com- 
mission has postponed its order in the Spokane case, as to the 
Union Pacific System and the Chicago & North Western. 


Interurbans to Handle Baggage. 








Representatives from twelve interurban railways in Indiana 
held a conference in Indianapolis, May 11, and agreed to handle 
and exchange baggage, and maintain such service on the same 
basis as is now in vogue on the steam roads of the state, in 
respect to free and excess baggage. Service to commence 
June 15. 


An Eastbound Homeseekers’ Special? 








If the railways running to the East had as much enterprise 
as those running to the West, there would be a drift of 
farmers from the high-priced lands of the West eastward 
which would go far to equalize the value of lands of similar 
quality East and West. There are lands in some of the bet- 
ter portions of New York and the New England states, cor- 
responding in value to the farms in the West and with better 
improvements, that sell for little more than half the money. 
—Country Gentleman. 


Financial 





Depression in Korea. 

A Seoul, Korea, paper says that, on account of decreased 
traffic, passengers as well as freight, the nightly express from 
Seoul to Fusan, where it connects with ferry service to Japan, 
will henceforth run only every second night, with a corre- 
sponding decrease in the ferry service. The Seoul newspaper 
attributes the drop to the effects of financial bad times. The 
through train between Fusan and New Wiju will continue 
to run to facilitate connection with the Manchurian railways. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





Because a delivering carrier sees fit to state that it will 
protect a rate made by its competitor, but fails to do so, the 
commission cannot hold that such lower rate is necessarily 
reasonable. (16 I. C. C. Rep. 144.) 


Reparation awarded on account of imposition of an unreas- 
onable freight charge on a shipment of corn from Bates, III, 
to Detroit, Mich., because of carrier’s failure to supply a car 
of the size ordered by the complainant. (16 I. C. C. Rep. 208.) 


Exaction of double merchandise rates for the transportation 
of small live animals in secure containers, and when such 
animals do not require feeding or watering en route, found 
to be unreasonable. Merchandise rates should apply. (16 I. 
C. C. Rep. 214.) 
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Refusal to Meet Competition. 

La Salle Paper Company v. Michigan Central. Opinion by 
Commissioner Cockrell. 

Defendants’ rate on paper stock from Chicago, IIl., to South 
Bend, Ind., not found unreasonable as compared with their 
rate on manufactured paper between the same points. The 
commission cannot order a reduction on paper stock in order 
to meet market competition, as railways are authorized to 
meet or not to meet competition, as to them seems to their 
interest. 


A Specified Route. 

O. W. Counsi! v. St. Louis & San Francisco et al. Opinion 
by Commissioner Clark. 

Complainant specifically directed that shipment of live stock 
be forwarded via a certain route in order that he might have 
the advantage of trying a market so reached. Shipment moved 
in accordance with his directions. He now claims reparation 
on the ground that a lower rate applied via another and more 
direct route than the one which he selected, but via which he 
could not have reached the market which he desired to try. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Free Transportation to Express Companies. 

In the matter of contracts of express companies for free 
transportation of their men and material over railways. Opin- 
ton by Commissioner Prouty. 

A railway company may lawfully transport the men and 
supplies of an express company without reference to any 
tariff provision when employed or used in the business of the 
express company on the line of the railway itself, and in the 
same manner an express company may lawfully transport the 
packages of a railway company between points on that line of 
railway without reference to its tariff rates. 

A railway company may not lawfully transport men and 
supplies of an express company when employed or used in the 
business of that company at points not on the line of railway, 
and an express company may not lawfully transport for a 
railway packages between points on its route but not on that 
particular line of railway. 


Through Routes Within a City. 


Enterprise Fuel Co. v. the Pennsylvania et al. Opinion by 
Commissioner Lane. 

A city which embraces a wide area within its limits may, 
because of physical or business conditions, comprise one or 
more shipping communities to and from which through routes 
should be established, but a shipper is not entitled to a 
through route merely because he may not be as conveniently 
served by one railway as by another. 

On complaint asking for establishment of a through route 
and joint rate via defendants’ lines from Alden, Pa., to the 
Hillen and Walbrook stations of the Western Maryland in 
Baltimore, Md., it is held that (1) the through route at 
present existing to the terminals of the Pennsylvania in Balti- 
more is a satisfactory through route to Baltimore proper, in 
which the Hillen station of the Western Maryland is located; 
and that (2) Walbrook, although lying within the limits of 
Baltimore, is a distinct transportation point to which no satis- 
factory through route exists. Defendants ordered to estab- 
lish a through route and joint rate to that point. 


Substitution of Tonnage. 

C. H. Rodehaver v. Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 
Commissioner Cockrell. 

The Missouri Commission Co. received 82,000 lbs. of hay 
shipped over defendant’s line from a station in Kansas to 
St. Louis, Mo.; paid 19 cents per 100 lbs., and sold the hay 
to its customer; the Bartlett Commission Co. received 82,000 
Ibs. of hay shipped from points in Illinois, Iowa and Mis- 
souri over lines other than defendant’s at St. Louis, Mo., 
and reconsigned the same to points east of the Mississippi 
river and south of the Ohio river. The complainant ob- 
tained the expense bills of the Missouri Commission Co. and 
the duplicate bills of lading of the Bartlett company, pre- 
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sented them to the defendant and demanded refund to an 
amount to reduce the rate to 138% cents by reason of de- 
fendant’s tariff, which “applies on hay, c. L., from stations 
in Missouri, Kansas and Indian territory on the M., K. & T. 
to St. Louis for reconsignment to points south of the Ohio 
river and east of the Mississippi river.” Held that the com- 
plainant was not entitled to any refund or reparation in 
such a case, and that such substitution of tonnage could not 
be sanctioned. 


Discrimination Against Cincinnati Territory. 

Indiana Steel & Wire Co. v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
et al. Opinion by Commissioner Cockrell. 

For a number of years prior to May 25, 1907, the defend- 
ants had maintained identical joint rates on steel and wire 
products from what was known as Chicago-Cincinnati terri- 
tory when destined to Arkansas common points. Beginning 
on that date the carriers divided the territory along the Illi- 
nois-Indiana state line, and by tariffs in which they all par- 
ticipated or concurred established rates applying to Chicago 
territory and other rates applying to Cincinnati territory, par- 
ticularly to Muncie, Ind., and Kokomo, which rates were higher 
from the last-mentioned points to Arkansas common points 
than from points of origin within Chicago territory. Manu- 
facturers and shippers located at Muncie and Kokomo were 
therefore discriminated against in favor of the manufacturers 
and shippers in Chicago territory. The discriminations thus 
wrought between the two territories excluded the manufac- 


- turers at Muncie and Kokomo from competition in Arkansas 


common points with the manufacturers and shippers located 
in Chicago territory. The different rates, rules and regula- 
tions made to apply to Chicago territory and to Cincinnati 
territory beginning in May, 1907, are found to be undue and 
unjust and are therefore condemned. 


Discrimination Against Kansas City. 


Kansas City Transportation Bureau of the Commercial Club 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Sania Fe et al. Opinion by Commis- 
sioner Clark. 

Proportional rates on grain coming from beyond the Mis- 
scuri river are the same to Mississippi river crossings from 
Omaha, Neb., and from Kansas City via all lines. Proportional 
rates on grain from Omaha to Cairo, Mo., and other Ohio 
river crossings, to Memphis, Tenn., to Carolina territory, and 
to New Orleans, La., Galveston, Tex., and other Gulf ports, 
for export, are 1 cent per 100 lbs. higher than from Kansas 
City. Complainant, representing grain dealers at Kansas City, 
alleges that this adjustment is unjustly discriminatory against 
Kansas City in that it does not give full recognition to the 
shorter distance from Kansas City to St. Louis and points 
southeast thereof. 

In a case of this kind, there must be an examination and 
consideration of the entire rate from point of production to 
ultimate destination. It is not sufficient to consider the rates 
to an intermediate market, nor alone the rates from such 
market, if the question of discrimination between such markets 
is to be determined. Adoption of distance alone as a measure 
of the rates from points of origin to the primary market would 
necessarily result in a clear division of the territory between 
the markets and would be destructive of competition in most 
of that territory. It would destroy the long-established ad- 
justment which places Missouri river crossings on a parity 
in both inbound and outbound rates on traffic generally. Giv- 
ing to Kansas City all the advantage that could come to it 
from a mileage adjustment would give it a monopoly of terri- 
tory in which Omaha now freely competes with Kansas City, 
and the application of the same rule to Omaha would give 
it exclusive purchasing power in territory in which Kansas 
City now competes with Omaha on equal terms. Complaint 
is dismissed. 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 

The Missouri Railroad Commission has suspended until 
June 10 its schedule fixing coal rates in Missouri. This sched- 
ule was first announced to go into effect on May 1 and was 
then suspended until May 15. 
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The Mississippi State Railroad Commission has decided 
unanimously to dismiss the petition for an order reducing pas- 
senger fares throughout the state. The result of the action 
is to leave the present passenger rate of 3 cents a mile undis- 
turbed. Hundreds of business men aided the roads in their 
opposition to the proposed reduction. 





Headlights in Indiana. 





The Railroad Commission of Indiana has called a confer- 
ence for May 27 to consider what shall be done under the re- 
cent law giving the commission power to investigate and de- 
termine as to the efficiency of headlights in use on locomo- 
tives, and to prescribe efficient and practicable headlights. 





New Hampshire Express Rates Prescribed by Railway 
Commission. 





State Board of Trade v. the American Express Co. et al. 

The Canadian Express Company operates a short line on the 
Grand Trunk across the narrow northern portion of the state, 
and in the more populous southern portion there are several 
small express companies, but except these the American has 
a monopoly. Formerly the minimum charge was 15 cents a 
package, but last year this was advanced to 25 cents. Chair- 
man Henry M. Putney, of the railway commissioners, being 
a stockholder in the express company, did not sit upon the 
case, and his place was filled, according to law, by Judge 
Oscar L. Young, of the Superior Court, the highest trial court 
in the state. The decision, issued May 13, says “the board 
is of the opinion that the charges * * * are excessive and 
unreasonable, and that the public good requires the same 
should be changed.” The order contains a complete distance 
tariff, ordered to go into effect June 1. Following are typical 
rates: 


Two-Line Scale 
(Per 100 lIbs.). 


One-Line Scale 


Three-Line Scale 
(Per 100 lbs.). 


(Per 100 Ibs.). 


Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. Miles. Rate. 
40 and under.$0.40 25 and under.$0.40 1 to 20....$0.40 
20 7a... wo 25 to 50.... .50 ee | Se 
io: OO. a5 2 pe Fes ass SOD 20)! FD. os. SD 
BO "120. ... 0 75 “100. ... .75 op FO. 00 <8 

210 “250. ... 1.50 200 “* 250. ... 1.50 


Shipments weighing less than 100 lbs., and not exceeding 
$50 in value: 





—Where rate per 100 lbs. is————_, 


_— 


40c. 50c. 60c. 75e. 90c. $1.00 

Packages not over’ 11b....$0.15 $0.15 $0.15 $0.20 $0.25 $0.25 
Over 1 lb., not over 2I]bs.. .15 15 15 20 25 25 
ig - an. “i lage 15 15 15 -20 “2D 25 
adele 4 15 15 15 .20 .25 25 

1 D 15 15 15 -20 25 -30 

5 7 15 -20 .20 -25 -30 .30 

7 10 15 .20 .20 20 .30 35 

10 15 .20 .25 .30 .30 .BD .Bd 

15 0 25 -25 .30 B85 39 -40 

20 25 —s ao .30 .30 Bd 40 45 

75 | ieee 0 50 ay) Py 65) -80 90 


These figures are somewhat in excess of the old rates that 
prevailed before the raise in 1908, but are nearer the old rates 
than the new ones established by the express company. They 
differ only slightly from the rates prevailing along the Cana- 
dian Express Company's route. This is believed to be the 
first general fixing of rates for a whole state ever made by a 
railway commission in New England. 


Indiana Full Crew Law. 





In compliance with a call issued May 5 by the Indiana Com- 
mission about 60 superintendents and attorneys representing 
39 railways met at the State House May 11. Several cases 
now pending in the courts are based on the fact that porters 
and brakemen have been assigned to the duty of flagmen 
when they have not had the required experience of one year 
in the train service. The Pennsylvania gave notice that it 
would carry the question as to the constitutionality of the 
law to the Supreme Court of the United States. It was the 
unanimous sentiment that the requirements of the law were 
unreasonable but so long as it was the law they purposed 
to comply with it where possible; but in many instances un- 
foreseen conditions make it impossible to send a train out 
with a full crew. The limitation of a freight train to 50 cars 
A freight train of 50 cars and a full crew 


Was criticized. 
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of five men would not dare add a car of stock to the train 
without securing the sixth man; and this was impossible at 
small stations. To go by and leave the car of stock on the 
siding subjected the company to damages. The conference was 
harmonious and the commission assured the roads that it 
would not advise or assist in the prosecution of cases when 
the companies had done the best they could under the cir- 
cumstances to comply with the law. 





COURT NEWS. 





Hearings in the government investigation of the anthracite 
coal roads were continued at Philadelphia this week. W. J. 
Richards, First Vice-President of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., gave detailed testimony concerning the area 
and ownership of coal fields in Pennsylvania, and described 
the process of mining. 


The Supreme Court of the United States on May 17 decided 
against the railway in the case of the Texas & Pacific and 
others v. Easton and Knox and others involving the right 
to collect damages from a carrier in case of its failure to ship 
live stock from one point to another over the most direct 
route. The lower court awarded the shippers $3,600, and that 
decision was affirmed by the Supreme Court of Texas and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


The Supreme Court of the United States declines to grant 
writs of certiorari for the review of the judgments of the 
Federal Court of Appeals dissolving the injunctions against 
the Alabama Railroad Commission and thus leaves undis- 
turbed the decision, against the railways, handed down by the 
lower court. The suit of the roads was to enjoin the en- 
forcement of the rates on passengers and commodities enacted 
by the commission and the legislature. The ground taken by 
the Court of Appeals was that under the Supreme Court’s 
decisions in the cases of the Knoxville Water Company and 
the Consolidated Gas Company of New York injunctions would 
not lie against the enforcement of rates enacted by the legis- 
lature unless it had been shown by an actual test of the rates 
that they were confiscatory. 





Santa Fe Compellied to Lend Its Cars. 





The Fourth Court of Civil Appeals of Texas has decided 
that a railway may not refuse to let its cars go to another 
read with through carload shipments, and may not require a 
transfer of a shipment from one car to another when the 
shipment passes to a connecting line. The decision was ren- 
dered in a case that was brought at the instance of the State 
Railroad Commission against the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 
During the car shortage in 1907 the G. C. & S. F. notified the 
Lumpkin Mills Company, at Meriden, that it would not trans- 
fer a car, loaded with products of this concern, from its 
tracks to those of the Houston & Texas Central, at Navasota, 
for transportation to Millican, 10 miles further on, the Santa 
Fe having declared an embargo in order to keep all of its 
available cars on its own rails for the use of shippers at its 
own stations. The shipper nevertheless consigned the ship- 
ment through, and the Santa Fe stopped the car at Navasota, 
the junction point, about 200 miles from Meriden, offering, 
however, to transfer the goods to the other company’s car at 
its own expense. The shipper refused this offer and appealed 
to the railroad commission, which in 1896 had issued an order 
requiring railways to transfer cars containing carload ship- 
ments to the tracks of connecting lines, and the commission 
imposed a fine of $5,000. The district court, to which the 
case was appealed, sustained the commission’s ruling, but re- 
duced the fine to $500. The Santa Fe then appealed to the 
Court of Appeals, arguing that to force it to send its cars 
off its own rails was to deprive it of its property without 
due process of law. The Court of Civil Appeals said that the 
position of the Santa Fe was opposed to established trans- 
portation practice. If the Houston & Texas Central had kept 
the car longer than it should the Santa Fe could have re- 
covered damages against it under the laws of the state; there- 
fore, its plea that it was deprived of its property without due 
process was not valid. The court held that to compel such 
transfer en route as the Santa Fe insisted on would work 
injustice to shippers and injury to the public. 
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Railroad Officers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


J. M. Schoonmaker, Vice-President of the Monongahela, has 
been elected President, succeeding Joseph Wood, resigned. 


H. E. Byram, Superintendent of the Nebraska district of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been appointed Assist- 
ant to the Second Vice-President, with office at Chicago. He 
will give special attention to matters of discipline and per- 
form such other duties as may be assigned to him. 


The following have been elected officers of the Alaska Cen- 
tral, which is in the hands of a receiver: R. D. Miller, Presi- 
dent; G. R. Sanborn, Vice-President; James A. Haight, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, succeeding, respectively, A. C. Frost, Pres- 
ident; H. C. Osborn, Vice-President; G. L. Francis, Treasurer. 


Alfred H. Bright, General Counsel of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, as formerly announced in these col- 
umns, has been appointed also Vice-President and General 
Counsel of the Wisconsin Central, with office at Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Bright was born on October 29, 1850, at Adams 
Center, N. Y., and was educated in the common schools and 
at the University of Wisconsin, from which he graduated in 
1874. On January 1, 1888, he became General Solicitor of the 
Milwaukee & Northern. From Jan. 1, 1891, to March 1, 1908, 
he was General Solicitor of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie, and since March 1, 1908, he has been General 
Counsel, which office he continues to hold. 


Operating Officers. 


James B. Sparks, recently appointed Superintendent of the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Mexico at Guadalajara, Jal., was 
born October 23, 1872, at Murfreesboro, Tenn. He graduated 
from the Union Univer- 
sity at Murfreesboro in 
June, 1890, and began 
railway work almost 
immediately on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis as agent’s 
clerk at Murfreesboro. 
In November, 1890, he 
was. transferred to 
Nashville and later 
worked in the local 
freight office. Two 
years later he became a 
clerk in the claims of- 
fice of the Mexican In- 
ternational under J. E. 
Dennison, now General 
Auditor of the National 
Railways of Mexico. In 
1893 he was made chief 
rate clerk in the traffic 
department, and the 
next year was made 
chief clerk and car ac- 
countant in the transportation department. From 1900 to 
1902 he was engaged in business not connected with railways. 
In October, 1902, he became chief clerk in the store depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles & Pacific Electric and for a while 
was Acting Storekeeper. In 1903 he became a Chief 
Despatcher’s clerk and clerk to the District Freight and Pas- 
senger Agent of the Southern Pacific at Tucson, Ariz. In 
June the next year he was appointed Auditor of the Consoli- 
dated Telephone, Telegraph & Electric Co., and in November, 
1906, returned to railway work as chief clerk and cashier 
to the Division Engineer of the Southern Pacific at Guadala- 
jara. In 1907 he was appointed the General Agent of the 
construction and engineering departments, with office at 
Guadalajara, taking care of the adjustment of right of way 





J. B. Sparks. 
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matters between the company and the government. He held 


this position until his recent appointment. 


T. M. Flynn has been appointed the Trainmaster of the 
Third and Fourth districts of the Northern Pacific, with office 
at Forsythe, Mont., succeeding G. T. Ross, promoted. 


J. P. Rogers, Superintendent of Construction of the Hanford 
Irrigation & Power Company, has been appointed the Superin- 
tendent of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle at Vancouver, 
Wash. 


W. B. Throop, General Superintendent of the Iowa district 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been appointed the 
General Superintendent of the Nebraska district, with office 
at Lincoln, Neb., succeeding H. E. Byram, promoted to Assist- 
ant to the Second Vice-President. L. B. Allen, General Super- 
intendent of the Wyoming district, succeeds Mr. Throop, with 
office at Burlington, Iowa. E. P. Bracken, Superintendent of 
the Galesburg division, succeeds Mr. Allen, with office at Alli- 
ance, Neb. S. H. Shults, Superintendent of the Brookfield 
division, succeeds Mr. Bracken, with office at Galesburg, Ill. 
W. C. Welch succeeds Mr. Shults, with office at Brookfield, Mo. 


Traffic Officers. 


A. L. Ruff has been appointed the General Agent of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle at Seattle, Wash. 


E. G. Vestal has been appointed a Traveling Passenger 
Agent of the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with office 
at Los Angeles, Cal. 


W. J. Sheridan, Soliciting Freight Agent of the Lehigh Val- 
ley at Sayre, Pa., has been transferred as Soliciting Freight 
Agent to Geneva, N. Y., succeeding A. T. Stark, transferred. 
W. H. Spencer succeeds Mr. Sheridan. 


G. H. Kelland, Secretary of the Official Classification Com- 
mittee, succeeds F. S. Holbrook as Representative of the Trunk 
Line Association on the Uniform Classification Committee. 
Oscar Levenberg succeeds Mr. Kelland. 


F. J. Wheeler, General Agent of the freight department of 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, has been appointed 
General Agent of both the freight and passenger departments, 
with jurisdiction extending from San Diego, Cal., to San 
Francisco. 


H. G. Elliott, whose appointment as Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent of the 
Grand Trunk, suc 
ceeding Mr. Bell, pro- 
moted, has been pre- 
viously announced, 
was born in Chambly, 
Que., in 1860. He began 
railway work in 1882 
as city ticket agent of 
the Central Vermont at 
the Montreal office of 
the company. In May, 
1897, he became ticket 
agent of the Grand 
Trunk at Montreal, and 
in July was made ex- 
cursion clerk in the 
General Passenger and 
Ticket department. In 
August, 1899, he was 
appointed chief clerk in 
the General Passenger 
and Ticket department, 
and in May of the next 
year was made Assist- 
ant General Passenger and Ticket Agent, holding this position 
until May 1. 





H. G. Elliott. 


E. R. Reynolds has been appointed the General Baggage 
Agent of the Chicago Great Western, with office at Chicago, 
succeeding G. T. Spilman, and D. Menzie has been appointed 
Superintendent of Dining Cars, with office at Chicago, succeed- 
ing Mr. Spilman. 


U. L. Truitt, whose resignation as General Eastern Pas- 
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senger Agent of the Chesapeake & Ohio has been announced 
in these columns, has become associated with the New York 
Stock Exchange firm of W. L. Lyons & Co., and will act as 
manager of the firm’s branch office at 309 Broadway, New 
York. 


G. T. Bell, recently appointed Assistant Passenger Traffic 
Manager of the Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
was born in 1861 and 
began railway work on 
the Grand Trunk in 
1878. In November, 
1880, he was made Sec- 
retary to the General 
Passenger Agent, and in 
1882 was _ appointed 
chief clerk to the As- 
sistant General Pas- 
senger Agent at To- 
ronto, three years later 
being transferred as 
chief clerk to the Gen- 
eral Passenger office at 
Montreal. By 1892 he 
had become Assistant 
General Passenger 
Agent, and in 1899 was 
made First Assistant 
General Passenger 
Agent. A year later he 
was appointed General 
Passenger Agent, hold- 
ing this position until 
his appointment as Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager. 





G. T. Bell. 


C. E. Smith has been appointed a General Agent of the 
Erie Despatch, with office at Los Angeles, Cal. His territory 
includes Arizona and the southern section of California. C. E. 
Baker has been appointed a General Agent, with office at 
Portland, Ore. His territory includes Oregon and that part 
of Washington south of Snake river. H. J. Steeple has been 
appointed a General Agent, with office at Seattle, Wash. His 
territory includes Alaska, British Columbia and that part of 
Washington north of Snake river. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


D. Fairchild has been appointed the Roadmaster of the 
Second district of the Yellowstone division of the Northern 
Pacific, succeeding J. H. Daly, resigned. 


Robert P. Madill, Division Engineer of the Erie, with office 
at Rochester, N. Y., has been transferred as Division Engineer 
to Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding W. C. Hebard, resigned to engage 
in other business. 


F. L. Nicholson, Engineer Maintenance of Way of the Nor- 
folk & Southern, has been appointed Chief Engineer in charge 
of Construction and Maintenance of Way and Structures, with 
office at Norfolk, Va., and his former position has been abol- 
ished. 


M. L. Newton, Chief Engineer of the Waterloo, Cedar Falls 
& Northern, has been appointed Consulting Engineer, with 
office at Waterloo, Iowa, and will perform such duties as may 
be assigned to him. T. E. Rust, Assistant Engineer of the 
Chicago Great Western, succeeds Mr. Newton, with office at 
Waterloo, and all employees heretofore reporting to Mr. New- 
ton will hereafter report to Mr. Rust. 


C. B. Keiser, recently appointed Master Mechanic of the 
Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal, was born in 1874 at West 
Milton, Pa. He is a graduate of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege of the class of 1898, having taken the electrical engineer- 
ing course. He began railway work on the Pennsylvania as 
machinist at the Wellington shop in 1898, and two years 
later became draftsman in the Motive Power department at 
Altoona. In 1902 he became an inspector of motive power 


in the office of the Superintendent of Motive Power of the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington, and in 1905 was ap- 
pointed Assistant Master Mechanic in the Wellington shop of 
the P., B. & W. A year later he was made Assistant Elec- 
trical Engineer in charge of electric operation of the West 
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Jersey & Seashore, which position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


J. J. Ellis, for a number of years in the Motive Power and 
Mechanical department of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha, and until the early part of this year Superintendent 
of Motive Power, has 
retired from railway 
service. He served an 
apprenticeship with 
Knowles & Houghton, 
of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
England. After seven 
years with this firm he 
became foreman of the 
shops of H. Cook & Co., 
of Leeds. After some 
years service with them 
he began railway work 
on the London & North 
Western, remaining 
with that road for eight 
years. He was then ap- 
pointed foreman of the 
Manchester shops of Sir 
William Fairburn, and 
was later sent to Scot- 
land to erect machinery 
and buildings for the 
manufacture of patent 
fuel, and on the comple- 
tion of this work was made Manager of the plant that he had 
built. He later came to America and was made foreman of 
the Hudson shops of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, and in 1892 was made Master Mechanic, the shops 
having in the meantime been moved to St. Paul. He was later 
appointed Superintendent of Motive Power and Machinery, 
holding this position until his retirement. 





J.J. Ellis. 





OBITUARY. 





Fred C. Mater, Yardmaster of the Chicago Great Western 
at Mason City, Iowa, was accidentally killed at Mason City 
on May 4. 


A. H. McLeod, formerly Freight Traffic Manager of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton and the Chicago, Cincinnati 
& Louisville, died at his home in Wyoming on May 10. Mr. 
McLeod was: from 1861 to 1871 a clerk in the General Freight 
department of the Baltimore & Ohio; from 1871 to 1873, As- 
sistant General Freight Agent of the Pittsburgh, Washington 
& Baltimore; from 1873 to 1874, confidential clerk in the 
General Freight department of the Erie; from 1874 to 1875, 
General Manager of the Diamond Fast Freight Line; from 
1875 to 1896, General Freight Agent of the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton; from 1896 to 1905, Freight Traffic Manager 
of the same road; from 1904 to 1905 also Freight Traffic Man- 
ager of the Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville, and from 1905 
until the time he retired from railway service, Freight Traffic 
Manager of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton at Cincinnati. 


H. H. Rogers, Vice-President of the Standard Oil Co. and 
President of the Virginian Railway, died at his home, 3 East 
Seventy-eighth street, New York, early Wednesday morning, 
May 19. He was born in 1840 at Mattapoisett, Mass. He was 
a director in more than 20 corporations, many of them of 
first importance, and was up to about two years ago the 
dominating personality in the Standard Oil Co., having taken 
this position after John D. Rockefeller withdrew from active 
participation in the affairs of the company some eight years 
ago. The Virginian Railway, recently opened for traffic, was 
the last great undertaking of Mr. Rogers, and was one of 
the most remarkable railway projects ever carried out. The 
line is 442 miles long, extending from Kanawha river coal 
fields in West Virginia to tidewater. It embodies the prin- 
ciples of the best standard low-grade railway practice. It 
cest in the neighborhood of $40,000,000. The larger part of 
this money was supplied by Mr. Rogers personally, and while 
there are $17,000,000 tidewater notes and $3,750,000 equipment 
trust certificates. outstanding, they bear the personal guar- 
antee of Mr. Rogers. 
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Railroad Construction, 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ARKANSAS Roaps.—A business men’s league has been or- 
ganized in Stuttgart, Ark., which will prepare a plan for a new 
20-mile railway from Stuttgart to a connection with the Rock 
Island system. G, W. Fagan, Pres.; J. I. Ingram, Secy. 


ALGOMA CENTRAL & Hupson Bay.—The Manitoulin & North 
Shore will, during the present year, build between mile 13 and 
Little Current, Ont., about 70 miles. This work includes a 
bridge over the Vermillion river; a through girder bridge, 183 
ft. long, over the Spanish river, and one of two 50-ft. spans, 
on concrete piers in abutments, over the Spanish River Paper 
& Pulp Company’s power canal. The two latter bridges are 
completed, also part of the grading. There will be a swing 
bridge at Little Current, details of which are now under con- 
sideration. Surveys have been made between Sudbury, Ont.. 
and Little Current. It is probable that this line will be built 
on a one-per-cent. grade, with a curvature of from 8 to 10 deg. 
Bids will be asked for the construction of the first section, 10 
miles, about the end of May. (April 23, p. 918.) 


ArcHison, ToPEKA & SANTA Fr.—An officer writes that con- 
tracts have been let for the extension of the Pecos & Northern 
Texas from Plainview, Tex., to Lubbock, about 47 miles. 
Moore & Harris, contractors. G. W. Harris, Amarillo, Texas, 
Ch. Engr. of Construction. (March 19, p. 61.) 


CALIFORNIA NORTHEASTERN.—See Southern Pacific. 





CANADIAN & NoRTHERN.—This company will spend about 
$1,000,000 on construction during the remainder of the present 
year. The work is to include relaying, with heavier rails, 200 
miles of the main line between Winnipeg, Man., and Port 
Arthur, Ont. 

No work will be done this summer on the Hudson Bay 
branch north of Le Pas, but the roadbed south of that point 
will be reballasted. 

Bids are being received for construction of 40 miles on the 
Shelbourne line in the vicinity of Prince Albert, Sask. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—The plans for the extension of the 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo branch from French Creek, B. C., to 
Alberni, have been accepted by the Railroad Commission, and 
Construction will be started at once. (March 19, p. 660.) 


CHICAGO, WEATHERFORD & Brazos VaALLEY.—According to 
press reports, Colonel R. E. Bell and J. W. Hicks, of Weather- 
ford, are interested in a project to build from Gainesville, 
Tex., southwest to Kerrville, about 300 miles. 


Cuspa RaiLroap.—The plans submitted by this company for 
building a line from Marti, in the province of Camaguey, on 
the main line, southeast via Bayamo, Santa Rita, Jiguani, 
Baire and Palma Soriano, and also a branch from Bayamo 
via Veguita and Yara to Manzanillo, were approved by Presi- 
dent Gomez on March 25. The new extension will be about 
175 miles long, to be completed about May, 1911. The com- 
pany will receive a subsidy of $9,600 per mile. 


CuBAN RaiLtways.—Consul R. E. Holaday at Santiago, Cuba, 
writes that railways are constantly being planned in Cuba and 
it is probable that in the next two years several new roads 
and important extensions of old lines will be built. 


DuLutH, WinnIPre & Paciric.—This company is said to have 
filed a mortgage to secure $1,250,000 bonds, covering the pro- 
posed line from Virginia, Minn., south to Duluth. (April 2, 
p. 774.) 


Farmers & STocKGROWERS.—An officer writes that this com- 
pany was incorporated in Kansas with $100,000 capital to 
build about 200 miles. The projected route is from a point 
in Pratt county west through Edwards, Kiowa, Ford, Gray, 
Haskell, Grant and Stanton counties to the Colorado state 
line. G. C. Brown, Pres., Plains, Kan.; J. N. Brown, J. H. 
Collingwood, J. R. Bolin and J. R. George are incorporators. 


GARDEN City, GuLF & NorTHEeRN.—An officer writes that con- 
struction work is now under way. The projected route is 
from Plains, Kan., on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
north via Garden City and Scott to St. Francis in Cheyenne 
county, about 225 miles. The company was recently incor- 
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porated with $5,000,000 capital and expects to have the section 
from Garden City north to Scott City, about 40 miles, in 
operation by December. B. M. McCue, Pres.; HE. A. Tennis, 
V.-Pres.; J. W. Hope, Secy., and F. C. Avery, Treas., Garden 
City. (May 7, p. 1007.) 

GuLr, Cotorapo & Santa Fr.—According to press reports, 
track-laying is now under way by the Texas & Gulf on the 
line from Center, Tex., northwest via Tenaha to Zuber, 21.3 
miles. It is expected the line will be opened for traffic early 
in June. (March 19, p. 654.) 

INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NorrueERN.—According to press re- 
ports, this company is filling in a large section adjoining its 
present yards, at the foot of Caroline and Austin streets, in 
Houston, Tex. When finished, the site will be used for storage 
and loading yards. A number of wharves may also be built 
along the channel. The plans include a large outbound freight 
warehouse on Commerce street. Heavy rails are now on the 
way to replace the light sections from Houston north to 
Spring, 23 miles, and about 200 miles additional will be relaid 
with heavy rails when this work is finished. 


KANSAS City SOUTHERN.—An officer writes that grade reduc- 
tion work on a moderate scale will be begun in the near future, 
(March 19, p. 655.) 


LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN.—An officer writes that 
it is the intention to place 100-lb. rails on the line between 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Ashtabula, this year, and ultimately to 
ballast it with stone to bring it up to the main line standard, 
This line now has double track from Ashtabula to Carson, 
five miles, single track from Carson to Brookfield, 47 miles, 
and double track from Brookfield to Youngstown, 11 miles. It 
is also the intention to grade for a third, or a slow speed, 
track over the route from Brookfield to Youngstown, this 
year, and complete the line next year. 

An officer writes that the Franklin & Clearfield will probably 
be completed to a connection with the Pennsylvania, near 
Brookville, Pa., by about July 5. (March 19, p. 655.) 

Missour!t, KANSAS & TExas.—According to press reports, re- 
cent orders have been given to rebuild the line between Den- 
nison, Tex., and Atoka, Okla. (Oct. 2, p. 1076.) 


MONTANA WESTERN.—An Officer of the Conrad Land & Water 
Co. writes that the proposed route is from Conrad, Mont., on 
the Great Northern, northwest to the new town of Valier, 
about 20 miles, traversing an extensive irrigation district. 
The project is being carried out by the Conrad Land & Water 
Co., of which W. S. Cargill is Pres.; A. M. Tortellotte, Vice- 
Pres.; W. W. Withee, Secy. and Treas., and J. B. Bond, Ch, 
Engr., Conrad. 


Pecos & NortHERN TExas.—See Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
SACRAMENTO SouTHERN.—See Southern Pacific. 


San Digeco & Arizona.—An officer writes that contracts were 
to be let about May 15 for the grading and masonry work on 
the first section of 15 miles from San Diego, Cal., south to 
Tia Juana in lower California. The line is projected from Tia 
Jvdaana, east through Mexico, thence into California, continuing 
east to the Colorado river. E. J. Kallright, Ch. Engr., Union 
building, San Diego, Cal. (April 30, p. 961.) 


SourH Daxkora INTERURBAN.—Incorporated in South Dakota, 
with $1,000,000 capital and headquarters at Centerville, to 
build about 160 miles from Sioux City, Iowa, northwest to 
Bijou Hills, S. Dak. 


SoUTHERN Paciric.—Press reports say that Southern Pacific 
lines will be open for traffic about June 1 as follows: 

California Northeastern.—Building from Weed, Cal., north 
to Klamath Falls, Ore., 89 miles. 

Sacramento Southern.—Building from Sacramento, 
south to Antioch, 54 miles. 


Cal., 


SPOKANE, PoRTLAND & SEATTLE.—See item in another column 
regarding opening of this line. 


Texas & Gutr.—See Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 


TOPrENISH, SrmcoE & WESTERN.—Incorporated in Washing- 
ton, with $500,000 capital, to build from Toppenish, Wash., on 
the Northern Pacific, west to Fort Simcoe, about 30 miles. 
F. A. Williams, J. D. Cornett, W. S. Shearer, C. F. Meyer and 
Z. Y. Coleman, all of Toppenish, are interested. 
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Railrond Financial News. 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—An initial dividend of 2 per cent. 
on the $7,830,000 ordinary stock outstanding has been de- 
clared, payable June 26. The Alabama Great Southern is 
controlled through the ownership of $4,540,050 ordinary 
stock and $1,725,000 preferred stock by the Southern Rail- 
way, and it in turn controls jointly with the Cincinnati, 
(lamilton & Dayton, the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific. The Southern Railway will receive as its share of 
the present dividend $90,801. 





Boston & Matine.—Governor Draper, of Massachusetts, in 
speaking of the proposed bill which provides for a company 
to be formed under the auspices of the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts to take over the $11,000,000 stock of the Boston & 
Maine, held by John L. Billard, says: “It is evident that 
I have consulted with various people in regard to this mat- 
ter, and that if a company is created on lines indicated in 
this bill the transaction can be carried through.” (April 
43, Dage 919.) 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—See Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific under 
Railroad Construction. 


CreNTRAL TERMINAL Co. (CHIcAGO).—A committee consisting of 
I. M. Cobe, E. K. Boisot and Samuel Insull has prepared a 
plan for the consolidation of the elevated lines in Chicago. 
The committee suggests the organization of the Central Ter- 
minal Co., with at least $4,000,000 stock, to take over the 
Union Consolidated Elevated (downtown loop), and to lease 
the South Side Elevated, the Northwestern, the Metropol- 
itan West Side and the Chicago & Oak Park, the rentals 
under the lease to be paid on a sliding scale of dividends 
on the stock of the leased companies. 


Ciuicaco & NorrH WEstTerRN.—The $769,000 7 per cent. Cedar 


Rapids & Missouri River bonds of 1884-June 1, 1909, will be | 


paid at maturity at the office of the treasurer of the Chicago 
& North Western, 111 Broadway, New York. 


Cirucaco & Oak Park.—See Central Terminal Co. 


Ciicaco, MintwAuKrEE & Pucger Sounp.—A mortgage securing 
an authorized issue of $100,000,000 4 per cent. bonds of 
1909-1939 has been filed with the Secretary of State of 
South Dakota. The $100,000,000 stock of the company is 
all owned by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. (Jan. 15, 
1909, page 140.) 

See Union Pacific. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—There have been three 
plans suggested by which the company can legally comply 
with the commodities clause as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which forbids a railway com- 
pany to transport coal or other commodities, with the ex- 
ception of lumber, in which it has a legal interest. The 
first plan would provide for a holding company to take 
over the coal lands, the stock of the holding company to be 
distributed among the D., L. & W. stockholders; the second 
plan would provide that the coal lands be leased to an 
operating company; the third plan would provide for a sell- 
ing company, whose stock should be owned by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & Sr. Paut.—See Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound. 


DututH, Rainy Lake & Winnipee.—See Duluth, Winnipeg & 
Pacific under Railroad Construction. 


Fiorina East Coast.—A mortgage has been filed securing 
$12,000,000 414 per cent. bonds and $28,000,000 5 per cent. 
bonds. There are $7,258,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds 


and $8,742,000 second mortgage 5 per cent. bonds outstand- 
ing it is understood, and $16,000,000 new bonds are to be 
used to refund these two issues, while the remainder of the 
new bonds are reserved for future purposes. 


GRAND River.—See Michigan Central. 
GRAND TrRUNK.—See Grand Trunk Pacific. 


Granp TRUNK Pactric.—The Canadian House of Commons has 
passed a biil authorizing the government to advance $10,000,- 
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000 as a loan to the Grand Trunk Pacific to aid the com- 
pany to complete the building of the prairie section. The 
loan is to bear interest at 4 per cent. and to be repaid in 
10 years. It will be secured by an issue of $10,000,000 4 
per cent. bonds maturing in 1919. New bonds which are 
to be issued will be secured by a new mortgage covering 
the prairie section, subject to prior liens and guaranteed 
principal and interest by the Grand Trunk. 


Houston Beitr & TerminaL.—G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., have bought and resold $2,246,000 Houston Belt & 
Terminal first mortgage sinking fund 5 per cent. bonds of 
1907-1937. (April 9, page 821.) 


Hupson & Manuattan.—The board of directors has been in- 
creased from 9 to 11. Richard W. Meirs and United States 
Senator F. O. Briggs have been elected new directors. There 
is now one vacancy in the board. 


Kansas City SourHern.—W. H. Williams, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson, and E. R. Bacon, Vice- 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, have been 
elected directors of the Kansas City Southern, succeeding 
H. Blumenthal and H. R. Duval. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., N. W. Har- 
ris & Co., Moffat & White and the National City Bank, all 
of New York, are offering $4,500,000 Paducah & Memphis 
division first mortgage 4 per cent. bonds of 1896-1946 of the 
Louisville & Nashville at 98. The bonds formed part of the 
collateral securing $23,000,000 notes which were called for 
payment April 1, 1909. 


METROPOLITAN WEST SipDE.—See Central Terminal Co. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—Siockholders of the Grand River, a sub- 
sidiary of the Michigan Central, the line of which runs 
from Rivers Junction, Mich., to Grand Rapids, 84 miles, 
have authorized a mortgage to be made jointly with the 
Michigan Central to secure $4,500,000 4 per cent. bonds of 
September 1, 1909-1959. Of these bonds, $1,500,000 are to 
be issued to retire a like amount of first mortgage 6 per 
cent. bonds due September 1, and $1,500,000 are to be 
issued to furnish funds for double-tracking and other im- 
provements. 


New York, New Haven & Harrrorp.—See an item in regard 
to this company under General News. 


NORTHWESTERN (CHICAGO).—See Central Terminal Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, have bought 
and resold $8,100,000 4 per cent. general first mortgage 
equipment trust certificates, maturing in instalments from 
1911 to 1917. 


Sr. Louis, BrownsvitLe & Mexico.—Official denial is made of 
reports that there is to be a change in the control of this 
road. It is stated that there is no deal on foot at the 
present time for a sale to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
interests or to any other interests. 


SOUTHERN RaiLway.—See Alabama Great Southern. 
SoutH Sie ELevarep.-—See Central Terminal Co. 


THIRD AVENUE.—The property of this company, which is in 
the hands of F. W. Whitridge, as receiver, is to be sold at 
public auction September 2 under foreclosure proceedings 
brought by the Central Trust Co., New York, as trustee for 
the $37,560,000 first consolidated mortgage 4 per cent. bonds 
on which interest is in default. The sale will be subject 
to the prior lien of the $5,000,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. 
bonds. Besides the physical property the company owns 
stock of other companies, included in which is $2,000,000 
stock of the Union Pacific. The Third Avenue operates 34 
track miles of street railway in New York City and controls 
235 miles, and has been in the hands of a receiver since 
September, 1907. 


UNION CONSOLIDATED ELEVATED.—See Central Terminal Co. 


Union Paciric.—A deed conveying to the Union Pacific an un- 
divided one-half interest in the line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound extending from Puyallup river 
bridge, just outside Tacoma, to Black River junction, 26 
miles, has been filed. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will order a number of 
locomotives, probably 40. 


The Aliquippa & Southern is said to be figuring on locomo- 
tives. This is not yet confirmed. 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie is said to be about to order loco- 
motives. This is not yet confirmed. 


The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has ordered from the 
American Locomotive Co. the 15 locomotives mentioned in the 
Railroad Age Gazette of April 2. 


The Charlotte Harbor & Northern is in the market for 5 
locomotives. L. M. Fouts, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., 317 
Duval building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Kansas City Belt has ordered 2 simple switch engines 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works for delivery in 60 days. 


General Dimensions. 
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Special Equipment. 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio, as reported in the Railroad Age 
Gazette of April 30, has ordered from the American Locomo- 
tive Co., for delivery on or before November 1, 35 simple con- 
Solidation locomotives. 


General Dimensions. 
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CAR BUILDING. 





The Lehigh Valley is in the market for 15 coaches. 


The Hastings Express Co. has ordered 4 cars from the Pull- 
man Company. 


The Baltimore & Ohio will have 500 box cars rebuilt by the 
Ryan Car Co. 


The Pennsylvania Lines West have been figuring on 121 
steel passenger cars. 


The Western Maryland has ordered one parlor car from the 
Barney & Smith Car Co. 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie is said to be about to order cars. 
This is not yet confirmed. 


The Aliquippa & Southern is said to be figuring on cars. 
This is not yet confirmed. 


The South Manchurian has ordered fifty 50-ton steel drop- 
bottom cars from the Ralston Steel Car Co. 


The Maine Ceniral has ordered fifty 50-ton gondolas and fifty 
40-ton gondolas from the Standard Steel Car Co. 


The Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co. has ordered two Mc- 
Keen motor cars, each to seat about 70 passengers. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit is in the market for 150 
steel side door subway cars and 100 elevated railway cars. 


The Baltimore & Ohio, which has been considering the pur- 
chase of equipment for some time, will soon buy freight and 
passenger cars. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has ordered 500 hopper cars from 
the Standard Steel Car Co. and 500 hopper cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 


The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific and the Ala- 
bama Great Southern have ordered 226 car bodies from the 
Mount Vernon Car Co. 


The Temiskaming & Northern Ontario is said to have or- 
dered seven steel underframe passenger train cars from the 
Silliker Car Co. This is not yet confirmed. 


The Great Northern, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of April 16 as being in the market for 500 refrigerator cars, 
has placed this order with the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Illinois Central Electric Ry., Canton, Ill., has ordered 
one double-truck combination baggage and passenger car and 
two double-truck motor passenger cars from the McGuire-Cum- 
mings Co. 


The Louisville & Nashville is said to have ordered material 
for 300 freight cars, to be built at its own shops, in addition 
to the 1,000 cars mentioned in the Railroad Age Gazette of 
January 15. This latter item is not yet confirmed. 


The United States Government has ordered 22 dirt cars and 
a mile of portable track from the Youngstown Car Manufac- 
turing Co., Youngstown, Ohio, to be used in Honolulu, where 
the government is doing a large amount of cement work. 


The Western Pacific is in the market for 1,500 steel under- 
frame box cars of 80,000 lbs. capacity, 250 flat cars of 100,000 
lbs. capacity, 50 caboose cars of 60,000 lbs. capacity and 750 
steel superstructure, steel underframe stock cars of 80,000 Ibs. 
capacity. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis has ordered 250 thirty-ton 
box cars from the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Co., for 
July delivery. Specifications are to be the same as on the 
last lot ordered, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette of April 
2, 1909. 


The Iowa Central has ordered 250 forty-ton gondola cars 
from the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Co., for June de- 


livery. Specifications are to be the same as on the last lot 
ordered, reported in the Railroad Age Gazette of October 2, 
1908. 


The Charlotte Harbor & Northern is in the market for 6 
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passenger coaches, 2 baggage and express, 2 postal and 150 
freight cars for its Plant City extension, which is now under 
construction. L. M. Fouts, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., 317 
Duval building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas, reported in the Railroad Age 
Gazette of March 26 as asking prices on passenger and freight 
cars, has divided this equipment among the American Car & 
Foundry Co., Ralston Steel Car Co., and Mt. Vernon Car Manu- 
facturing Co. 


The Pennsylvania, as reported in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of April 30, is to build at Altoona 15 all-steel dining cars, 
class D 70, with capacity for 30 passengers. They will weigh 
147,000 lbs., and will measure 9 ft. 1 in. wide and 9 ft. 4% in. 
high, inside, and 80 ft. 9% in. long, 10 ft. 1 in. wide and 14 ft. 
% in. high, over all. The special equipment includes: 


PVN. 4 tahoe kaka eb eeh b eee eee e cee None 
Pt SE ci Lis sass ase s OKs Seabee Steel plate 
PE Lukbsenscsbavoss ebohsbsawianeanee Westinghouse 
PP co ccchcck eds bee sibeneeekess eee Channel 
DOS SUL asd> can ncbaneedanoeaei eee Cast iron 
RAS errr ie eer Penn. R.R. type 
IN oc CC etex cu ckiceeee bee Polar, Penn. R.R. type 


OSE co eer ee see sre ee Curtain Supply Co. 
Curtain material ...Mercerized cotton, Pantasote backing 
ND rrr Blount checks, Yale & Towne 
Draft gear Westinghouse friction 
DEE 6 caccis kasha seh bun ee pate ee Penn. R.R. type 
TO OES. Csi ccu ecw e+ sees ae nee ee Penn. R.R. type 


Sa toe eee Penn. R.R. type 
[ED | 6 vas 535 sees bn ekibe cab eeeeen® Electric 
PE eectens bbs css Shoes cess soe Penn. R.R. standard 
PN 6654 pss 5ns 5555555555. 0056S SRS EEE Penn. R.R. 
SASS eer as Penn. R.R. 
DOS) lence 5o0so sda ko bas urease ee Penn. R.R., mahogany 
Pe nen... Los hes Sheesh s eee eee beak oh ee None 
OS NE a ee a ees Flat, 4 per truck 
DER se Cudcckbess sbeas ah bee e Penn. R.R. standard 
DE tsbihees vebikn a habs eines oeeeeer 6-wheel, steel 
eR er arte ee ee ee re lobe 
Uo PSA eo ero ee ee Penn, R.R. 
Of ON OT a re err re ee Ajax 
Vestibule trap doors....P. R.R., O. M. Edwards’ fixtures 
1 SSPE PEC Sart e ea ean naa erties Saar Rolled steel 


Sen CARAS oS. ccs koe Men b ees wate O. M. Edwards 


IRON AND STEEL. 








The Wabash has ordered 300 tons of structural steel from 
the American Bridge Co. 


The Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf has ordered 10,000 tons of 
rails from the Illinois Steel Co. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas is said to have ordered 15,000 
tons of rails from the Illinois Steel Co. 


The Great Northern of England has ordered 5,000 tons of 
85-lb. rails from the Dominion Iron & Steel Co. 


The Missouri Pacific is said to have ordered about 6,000 tons 
of structural steel for bridge work from the McClintic-Mar- 
shall Construction Co. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, reported in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of May 14 as being in the market for struc- 
tural steel for bridge building, has ordered 675 tons from the 
American Bridge Co. and 900 tons from the Wisconsin Bridge 
& Iron Co. 


General Conditions in Steel.—Probably the most convincing 
indication of substantial improvement in the steel situation 
lies in the fact that the United States Steel Corporation is 
said to have decided upon maintaining its wage scale and 
that the independent companies will restore wages to their 
former level. A prediction comes from one of the largest 
steel companies that the various mills will be operating on a 
normal basis by the end of this year. Steel manufacturers 
are reported to be antagonistic to any sharp upward move- 
ment in prices. A slow, moderate improvement will undoubt- 
edly be of more permanent benefit to the industry. An attempt 
at any sharp increases would tend to cause consumers, who 
have lately made encouraging inquiries, to withdraw from the 
market. 





RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 





ANpDREwS, Inp.—The Wabash is building a concrete bridge 
at an estimated cost of about $3,000. 


CaLvIN, OkLta.—The Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf has given 
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the contract for bridging and grading to J. W. Hoffman & 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. Contracts for depots, section houses 
and miscellaneous structures will be let shortly. 


DaLLas, Tex.—Press reports indicate that the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas, acting under authority of the bill recently 
signed by Governor Campbeil, will order the construction of 
union passenger stations at Dallas, Sherman, Denison, Tyler 
and Jacksonville. 


Detroit, Micn.—According to press reports the Michigan 
Central has bought four city blocks in Detroit as sites for 
yards in connection with the tunnel under the Detroit river 
and a union passenger station. (Sept. 4, p. 883.) 


Fort WILLIAM, On?t.—The Canadian Pacific will build a 
plant for creosoting railway ties, and will also build other 
smaller plants throughout the West. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—An agreement has been reached by a 
committee of the City Council, H. L. Harmon, President of 
the Kansas City Terminal Railway, and attorneys represent- 
ing the city and the railways, regarding the matter of dam- 
ages to land, which, it is believed, clears away the last for- 
midable obstacle in the way of the building of a new pas- 
senger station and new freight and passenger terminals. It 
is proposed to insert in the ordinance conferring the neces- 
sary franchises a provision that the Kansas City Terminal 
Railway shall pay into the city all the money, plus 10 per 
cent., that a commission composed of W. M. Sloan, for the 
city, and John A. Mocre, for the railways, shall estimate as 
the probable damages to property caused by the building of 
proposed viaducts and subways. The railways have agreed 
to spend $450,000 for park purposes. If the money they pay 
in for estimated damages proves inadequate, the city may pro- 
vide for the payment of excess damages from this park fund, 
or it may provide for it by levying assessments on districts 
that will be benefited by the proposed improvements. In no 
case shall the city be responsible for any damages. Messrs. 
Sloan and Moore have secured options from various property 
owners which indicate that if a four-track passenger line is 
built the damages here provided for will aggregate $225,000, 
and if a six-track line $375,000. (Dec. 4, p. 15038.) 

An officer writes that the Kansas City Southern will soon 
begin the construction of the new freight house in the West 
Bottoms and also new tracks. The office portion of the build- 
ing will be of reinforced concrete, two stories high and cover 
a space 36 ft. x 60 ft. The freight warehouse, 36 ft. x 440 ft., 
will be of ordinary mill construction. 


Macon, Ga.—An officer writes that the oil house, round- 
house and other terminal facilities are now under construc- 
tion and that the erecting shop and other engine repair build- 
ings have not yet been commenced. 


Texas Ciry, Tex.—The Texas City Terminal Co. has an- 
nounced that it will expend during the present year $1,000,000 
in enlarging its facilities. The improvements will consist of 
several miles of additional yard tracks and seven fireproof 
warehouses connected with the docks by electric conveyors. 


Tutsa, Oxia. —The St. Louis & San Francisco will build a 
viaduct, estimated to cost $19,000. 


WINCHESTER, Ky.—The Lexington & Eastern has given the 
contract for the building of a $15,000 brick passenger station 
to George Baker Long, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





SIGNALING. 





The General Railway Signal Co. has installed, experimental- 
ly, at Spuyten Duyvil, on the New York Central, a new joint- 
less and bondless a.c. track circuit. The signal company 
this week took a party of signal engineers to inspect the 
installation. 


The New York, Ontario & Western is to install automatic 
block signals on its line between Fulton, N. Y., and Oswego, 
12 miles, single track. Distant signals will in most cases be 
fixed on the same post with a home signal. In all there will 
be 24 signals, style B, made by the Union Switch & Signal 
Company. There will be switch indicators of the semaphore 
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type. The circuits will be so arranged that a train will always 
have two home signals ahead of it to indicate stop against 
opposing trains. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton is putting up automatic 
block signals on its line from Southside, Ohio, to Wyoming, 
71% miles. These signals will take the place of the telegraph 
block system, which has been in use on this part of the road 
for many years. The signals are three-position with the sema- 
phore arms moving in the upper quadrant. Twelve highway 
crossings in this territory have automatic electric crossing 
bells, which will be controlled by means of the track circuits. 
These bells, which were made by the Railroad Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, were put up about a year ago. The C., H. & D. 
has just completed a new mechanical interlocking at New 
River, Ohio. In this plant the machine hag 32 levers, with 
approach and route locking. The distant signals are worked 
by electric motors. 


The Rock Island is to install a mechanical interlocking 
plant at the crossing of the Wabash at Gallatin, Mo. There 
will be a 40-lever Saxby & Farmer machine with 34 working 
levers for 54 functions. Approach and detector and electric 
lecking with indications will be provided on both roads. On 
the Rock Island the semaphores will give indications in two 
positions in the upper right-hand quadrant; but they are 
power-operated and can easily be arranged to work in three 
positions when the block system is extended to include the 
plant. Dwarf signals on the Rock Island will be wire-con- 
nected and give two indications in the upper right-hand quad- 
rant. On the Wabash the signals will give indications in the 
lower right-hand quadrant; the high hand signals will be 
pipe-connected and dwarf signais wire-connected. Distant sig- 
nals will be power operated. 


The Rock Island will install with its own forces a 24-lever 
Saxby & Farmer interlocking machine and plant at White 
City, Kan., where the M., K. & T. crosses its Kansas division. 
There will be 20 working levers. The high signals on the 
Rock Island will be power-operated, semi-automatic, three posi- 
tion, giving indications in the upper right-hand quadrant. 
Dwarf signals will give indication in the upper right-hand 
quadrant also, but will be wire-connected and operate from 
0 deg. to 45 deg. only. On the M., K. & T. the high home 
Signals will be pipe-connected and the distant and dwarf sig- 
nals wire-connected. These will give indications in the lower 
' right-hand quadrant, 60 deg. inclination. On the Rock Island 
automatic block signals are already in service through White 
City and the plant will be taken into the block system. Ap- 
proach, detector and indication electric locking will be pro- 
vided on both roads. 





British Patents Law. 





An abstract from the Sheffield Daily Independent of March 
15 gives the following figures showing the extent to which 
England claims to have benefited by the new patents law: 
“Since this act came into operation, in August, 1907, the 
country has benefited by foreign capital to the extent of 
$1,518,978, made up as follows: Value of rent and premises 
acquired by foreign manufacturers in England, $570,690; 
amount expended on erection of buildings, housing of work 
people, etc., $522,450; amount expended on plant, machinery 
and equipment of factories, $425,838. The value of the an- 
nual asssessment on which local authorities will receive taxes 
will be $86,309 per annum. 


Up to the present time nine patents in all have 
been revoked by the comptroller-general, the last one 
just announced being Patent No. 14,948, of 1900, con- 


cerning steam generators, which has been revoked on the 
application of the S. M. Car Syndicate. The districts which 
have so far benefited most by the advent of new industries 
from abroad are Enfield, Flintshire, Hayes, Leicester, Liver- 
pool, London, Manchester and Warrington. At all of the fac- 
tories English workmen for the most part are employed. In 
one or two instances the firms have brought over their own 
overseers to instruct the work people, and in some cases they 
have taken English hands abroad so as to initiate them into 
their methods.” 
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Supply Trade News. 


Tue Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, has increased 
its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 


The Chicago office of the Ernst Wiener Co., New York, has 
been moved to 1540 First National Bank building. 


T. E. Drohan, Minneapolis sales manager of the Northern 
Electric Works, Madison, Wis., has resigned to take a position 
with the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Harriman Lines have specified Bettendorf single center 
sill underframes, made by the Bettendorf Axle Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, for the 1,500 refrigerator cars ordered from the Pullman 
Company. 

The Great Northern has specified the Farlow draft gear, 
made by the Farlow Draft Gear Co., Baltimore, Md., for the 
500 refrigerator cars ordered by it from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

The Homestead Valve Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has appointed Woodward Wight & Co., New Orleans, La., to 
represent it in that territory. The firm will carry a stock of 
Homestead valves. 





The Isthmian Canal Commission asks bids up to June 10 
on valves, pipe fittings, etc.; bolts, screws and other hard- 
ware; wire rope, wood boring machine, drill chucks, drills, 
ete. (Circular No. 511.) 


The Southern Railway has specified for the 114 passenger 
ears recently ordered, heating equipment made by the Gold 
Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York, and journal boxes 
made by the F. H. Symington Co., Baltimore, Md. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has specified Nationa! 
trap-doors, made by the General Railway Supply Co., Chicago, 
for the passenger cars ordered from the Pullman Company and 
from the Barney & Smith Car Co., reported in the Railroad 
Age Gazette of April 9. 


The business of the laboratory of engineering chemistry, 935 
Broad street, at Boston, Mass., established in 1886, has been 
incorporated under the name Arthur D. Little, Inc. The com- 
pany is prepared to undertake any work involving the applica- 
tion of chemistry to industry. 


The Indiana Engineering Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. The company 
proposes to construct steam and interurban railways, etc., and 
to carry on a general construction business. The incorpora- 
tors are Henry T. Wilkerson, Albert K. Roweswell and Gilbert 
Helm. 


Alfred Noble, Chief Engineer, East River division, of the 
Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal Railroad, which is the name 
under which the Pennsylvania tunnels on the New York ex- 
tension are being built, and Silas H. Woodard, a Resident Engi- 
neer on this work, have opened an office as Civil and Consult- 
ing Engineers under the name Noble & Woodard at 7 East 
Forty-second street, New York. 


E. D. Giberson and Frank E. Olin, formerly connected with 
the New York sales agency of the National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have been appointed Eastern Sales Agents of the 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, Ohio, with offices at 2 Rector 
street, New York. The eastern territory will be handled by 
the New York office, and all inquiries originating in this terri- 
tory should be addressed to that office. 


Among the orders recently booked by the Crocker-Wheeler 
Co., Ampere, N. J., is one for a motor-generator set consisting 
of a 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2,300-volt, synchronous motor and a 575- 
volt direct-current dynamo, having a capacity of 300 kilowatts, 
for the Boise Valley Railway. The National Tube Co., McKees- 
port, Pa., has added to its 22,800 horse-power of Crocker- 
Wheeler motors 275 horse-power for the operation of saws and 
various rolling-mill machinery. 

The Falls Hollow Staybolt Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has 
just established an agency in Canada for the sale of its product 
in the territory west of Lake Superior, with the Brydges 
Engineering & Supply Co., 249 Notre Dame avenue, Winnipeg, 
Man., and with Mussens Limited, 299 St. James street, for the 
sale of staybolt material in the territory east of Lake Superior. 
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It has also appointed H. J. Skelton & Co., London, England, 
sole representatives for the British Isles and India. 


The Davis-Bournonville Co., New York, will have at the 
M. C. B. and M. M. convention at Atlantic City a working 
exhibit of its oxy-acetylene welding and cutting apparatus. As 
it may be possible that some of the members of the associa- 
tions have about their shops broken parts of machinery that 
require particularly skilful welding, the company wishes to 
announce that it will be glad to do any welding necessary on 
work sent to them express paid, Atlantic City. 


The partnership which, under varying names has for about 
75 years owned the Baldwin Locomotive Works, is expected to 
terminate in June and be succeeded by a stock corporation. 
The two weeks’ legal notice has been given and application 
for a charter from the state of Pennsylvania will be made on 
June 3. No change in personnel is indicated by this change 
in form of organization, which has become desirable, primarily, 
because of Mr. Henszey’s death and the age of the senior 
partner. 

The Pittsburgh office of the Darley Engineering Co., New 
York, has been abolished, and the engineering, purchasing and 
sales departments hitherto located there have been trans- 
ferred to New York, where all communications should be sent. 
The Chicago office will remain, as at present, in the Monad- 
nock building. The general officers of the company are now 
as follows: W. A. Stadelman, President and General Manager; 
C. L. Inslee, Vice-President; W. G. Hudson, Vice-President; 
W. W. Ricker, Treasurer; M. D. Chapman, Secretary. 


It is officially announced that the Pullman Company will 
make additions to its works at Chicago which will involve an 
expenditure of about $1,750,000. An extension of the shop in 
which passenger cars are made is now in progress which will 
increase the capacity of this shop about two-thirds, enabling 
it to turn out 150 cars a month. The company will later 
build a plant for the manufacture of steel freight cars which 
it is expected will have a capacity of 1,500 to 2,000 cars a 
month. The total capacity of the works when the contemplated 
improvements are completed will be about 30,000 cars a year. 
Detailed plans for the new freight car shop have not been 
finished. 

Thomas A. Weston died in New York on May 3. He was 
77 years old. He was born in England, but came to this 
country when quite young, and for a time was a clerk in the 
old hardware house of Pratt & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. He had an 
inventive mind and a natural aptitude for mechanics. His 
first and most widely known invention was the differential 
pulley block. The invention was patented in Great Britain 
and the United States, the licensees in the former being 
Tangye Bros., Ltd., Birmingham, England, and in the latter 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, Conn. Mr. 
Weston’s next notable invention was the multiple disc brake, 
and his third and last important invention was the Triplex 
chain block. He made numerous minor inventions, and all of 
the latter part of his life was occupied in the study of me- 
chanical problems. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Graphite Products.—The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., has just issued a pocket edition general catalogue, 
which contains lists of their principal products, such as cruci- 
bles, facings, lubricating graphite, greases, pencils, protective 
paint, etc. 

Air Cylinder Lubricator.—-The Detroit Lubricator Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has just issued a circular in reference to its 
Detroit sight feed air cylinder lubricator. This iubricator was 
illustrated and described in the Railroad Age Gazette of 
October 23, 1508. 

Distributing Transformers.—Circular 1,502, just issued by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., describes the Westinghouse distributing transformers, 
5 to 50 k.w. capacity. This is one of the standard Westing- 
house publications for use in a loose leaf cover. 


Amatite Roofing—The Barrett Manufacturing Co., New 
York, will send samples of its Amatite roofing to interested 
parties. These samples show the roofing complete with the 
mineral surface, which replaces paint. From these samples 
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it will be easy to obtain a very good idea of just what this 
roofing is. 


Circuits for Power Distant Signals and Route Locking.— 
The Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., has issued 
bulletin No. 40 containing 21 diagrams, with explanatory text, 
showing the principal plans used by the company in arranging 
the wiring for power distant signals, indicators, approach lock- 
ing, semi-automatic centrol, etc. 


Blow-Off System.—-The Horace L. Winslow Co., Chicago, suc- 
cessors to Julian L. Yale & Co., in an attractive catalogue, de- 
scribes and illustrates the Clark blow-off system for use on 
locomotives. This system is designed to stop foaming, re- 
move sludge and prevent scale formation. An inset shows a 
sectional elevation of a locomotive equipped with this blow off 
system. 


Reinforced Concrete Construction.—The May number of the 
Bulletin of the Universal Portland Cement Co., Chicago, has 
for its leading article a description of a novel systeio for 
building a reinforced concrete dwelling house. The frame is 
composed of steel tubing, wire and malleable iron fittings, 
and can be erected entire before concreting is begun. Another 
short article tells of a hay storage warehouse in Chicago built 
with factory-made concrete columns and girders. There are 
also the usual photographic illustrations of other buildings 
in which “Universal” Portland cement is used. 

Record of Recent Construction.—The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa., has just issued Record No. 66 on 
the smokebox superheater and feed water heater. This is 
the standard publication and contains a number of half-tone 
illustrations and line drawings. An article entitled ‘“Smoke- 
box Superheater,” by John W. Converse, the principal part 
of which was published in the Railroad Age Gazette of Novem- 
ber 20, 1908, and an article entitled ‘“‘The Advantages of the 
Use of Moderately Superheated Steam in Locomotive Prac- 
tice” by Lawford H. Fry, which was published in the Rail- 
road Age Gazette of March 5, 1909, are included in this issue. 


Gold Universal Straight Port Steam Coupler. 





This two-piece steam coupler here shown was designed to meet a 
demand for one ‘with which various sizes of hose and gaskets might 
be used. Three different sizes of hose, including 1%4-in., 1%-in. and 
15-in., inside diameter, may be used with the same coupler, the nip- 
ples having the same sized thread connection. It is only necessary to 


change the gasket according to the size of the hose used. This, how- 
ever, is a simple matter, using a small hook in the upper part of the 





Gold Universal Straight Port Steam Coupler. 


three-looped wire shown in the sectional views of the gaskets. Cross 
sections of the three gaskets here illustrated have 1\4-in., 1%-in. and 
1%-in. openings and have areas 1.2272 sq. in., 1.4849 sq. in. «nd 
1.7671 sq. in. respectively. 

This coupler is also designed to connect with the Gold No. 105 and 
No. 400 coupler, and with the medium sized ones of other makes. It 
is fitted with the Gold latest design of improved gravity relief trap, 
and may be used with or without the Gold lever lock. This coupler 


— if 
































Interchangeable Gaskets for Gold Steam Coupler. 


has a 11%-in. bore; therefore by using the gasket with 114-in. open- 
ing it has the same passageway for steam as the larger couplers now 
in use on a number of trunk lines. 

This coupler is made by the Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
New York. 








